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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Our cover is a picture of the famous Bulfinch Massachuse 
State House Dome. The photograph was taken by the Re 
Charles A. Wyman. For our story on this oldest and most bee 
tiful American dome, turn to page 313. 

Angus H. MacLean, Professor of Education at the Ths 
logical School at St. Lawrence makes clear the vital connecti 
between rights and duties and points up the dangers in negat’ 
protest in Rights and Obligations. | 


| 


Maeanna Cheserton-Mangle, editor of the Religious Pr 
Committee, free lance writer, and radio researcher, program bui 
er, and lecturer, dramatizes the obligation of every citizen of t} 
democracy who is a member of the dominant group in her c¢ 
tribution Civil Rights and You. | 

mou | 

Max A. Kapp, Universalist minister and professor at | 
Theological School at St. Lawrence is poet as well as schoy 
His poem The Hour Has Struck has given us a hymn that ch 
us to duty, that is also glorious destiny. | 

Brainard F. Gtbbons, minister of the First Universes 
Church of Wausau, Wisconsin and frequent contributor of stir 
lating articles for our columns, presents a carefully studied | 
praisal of the rights and duties of management and investors 
Capitalism Speaks. | 


William C. Kernan valiant soldier of peace and democr} 
and Executive Director of the Institute for American Democi 
speaks sharply of an unrealized right of many Americans iri] 
Decent House In A Decent Neighborhood. | 

ok 

Albert Q. Perry, minister of the First Universalist Chu} 
Harrisville, Rhode Island, entered a sermon in The Church i 
Best Sermon Contest. It was chosen recently as the ne. | 
the week and read over a national radio hookup by the a 
Melvin C. Douglas. The Saving Minority is the text of 
sermon. 


| 
i 
{ 


BY 
All churches including our own can and should assod} 
themselves with the Federal Council statement, A Positive 4 
gram for Peace, printed in this number. 
Ral ph Albertson, who needs no introduction to our rea | 
reminds us that The First Freedom, without which all other fall 


of freedom are empty and meaningless, is freedom of though 

*% O& | 
. . . 1| 
__ We include in this number the Recommendations of the M 
ident’s Committee on Civil Rights because it constitutes a Ef 


print of our duties as citizens of a democracy. | 


| 
| 
THE CHRISTIAN Ij} 


(NE volunteer public opinion forming organiza- 
tions headed by the American Civil Liberties 
n have communicated with the chairmen of both 
w political parties urging that the issue of civil 
-s be definitely removed from the area of par- 
politics. In so doing, they declare rightly that 
“enemies of the American form of government 
d ask for no better weapon than a major party 


jon on the issue of civil rights in this critical 


”» 


“ith this, we heartily agree and we urge upon all 
.and women in politics the fulfillment of their 
sing democratic duty to keep civil rights out of 
partisan political thinking and acting. In this 
idential year, we are all in politics and so this 
) is imperatively laid on all of us. 


he issue af just civil rights for a// of our American 
le is indeed a major moral issue of our time. It 
ves the long denial of decent rights for minority 
al groups and subtle discriminations against in- 
dual members of those groups. In the North as 
[as in the South, the American Negro has not 
been allowed full first-class citizenship. Anti- 
itism, though not as well organized as a few years 
is nevertheless on the increase among us. Some 
esentatives of management in industry still abuse 
r economic power, and so frustrate the legitimate 
its of workers. Just as many representatives of 
wr violate the rights of management. 


Il of these issues are critical, immediate, and so- 
ly dangerous and will remain so until they are re- 
ed justly. They will be resolved only when, and 
all members of society and all individuals of all 
ups become as ardent in fulfilling their duties as 
y are in demanding their rights. 
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Civil Rights And Democratic Duties 


In saying this we are distinctly not just counseling 
minority groups to patience. The day is far past for 
that. Every minority group has full ethical right to 
press for justice aggressively under law and within 
the framework of democratic procedure. What we are 
saying here, and what our contributors are saying 
throughout this number, is that rights and duties are 
inseparably connected in a democracy. Jews, Gentiles, 
Indians, Negroes and Anglo-Saxon Americans, each 
and all have duties to each other. We have the un- 
spectacular duty of maintaining that healthy minded 
respect for persons and that confidence in the right 
that prevents us from falling into disastrous bitterness. 
And we all have a duty to stand for the rights of the 
other fellow even as we strive for rights for ourselves. 


Universalist Contributions In Kind For 
European Relief 


INCE September 1947,’ Universalist people have 

sent to European people, through their Service 
Committee, ten tons of clothing and foodstuffs. This 
brings the total contribution in kind made since we 
started operating in Europe early in 1946 to twenty- 
three tons. Now twenty-three tons is a goodly amount 
of food and clothing. Frankly, it is far less than we 
should have given. As Car] Fisher said once, “If every 
Universalist did as much as Mrs. Cutler Knowlton 
and her associates of Rockport, Massachusetts, these 
contributions would be quadrupled.” Yes, and they 
can yet be. 

We still have need especially for children’s and 
adolescents’ clothing, including shoes, and for food 
fortifants, sweets, vitamins, powdered milk, cocoa and 
so forth. So, when you are doing that early summer 
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clearing out, clean up and mend that usable children’s 
clothing that is cluttering up your closets and ship it 
to the Universalist Warehouse, 31 East 35th Street, 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Do not forget that Dr. Ulrich still needs sheets for 
the adolescent home. 


Joshua Loth Liebman 


FEW years ago, there came as a speaker to a 

meeting of the Boston Universalist Club, a mod- 
est, very serious-minded young Jewish Rabbi named 
Joshua Loth Liebman. In spite of the fact that he 
made a brilliant speech that night, we remember feel- 
ing sorry for him. He seemed so young and relatively 
inexperienced for the job he was in. His was the hard 
assignment to follow Dr. Harry Levi as Rabbi of Tem- 
ple Israel. To be the successor of one as universally 
respected and beloved as was Rabbi Levi was indeed a 
difficult assignment. 

Our fears for Liebman’s success were entirely 
groundless. He became not only respected in his own 
right but beloved as Rabbi of Temple Israel. He gave 
himself to the larger community generously. In this 
field, his great natural gifts and his genuinely friendly 
spirit won the affection of Bostonians of all religions. 

When on Wednesday, June 9, this much-loved and 
much-needed teacher of religion died suddenly of a 
heart attack, all Boston mourned his loss. Only forty- 
one years old, Joshua Loth Liebman was an untimely 
casualty of man’s desperate battle for the good life in 
a world cursed by hate and greed. He fought valiant- 
ly for all that was decent and fine for all men and he 
wore himself out in the process. 

It is a sad commentary on our time that the author 
of a best selling book on Peace of Mind was brought 
to an untimely grave by exhaustion in his efforts to 
answer calls for help and counsel from people of a na- 
tion that has everything but peace of mind. 

The measure of the man was in the consistent fact 
that the nation wide acclaim that came as the result of 
the book Peace of Mind changed him not one whit. 
The last time we saw Joshua Liebman, he was as per- 
sonally modest and unassuming as he was on the first 
night ten years ago when we greeted him first as he 
came a young stranger to a strange city. 

On such honest, intelligent, consecrated idealists as 
Joshua Loth Liebman, the greatness of these United 
States is built. His life given freely enriched the life 
of all our people. We mcurn his death for we are all 
poorer without him. 
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This Deserves Universalist Suppor 


A CONFERENCE of Religion for Mor 
Spiritual Support of the United Natiox 
at the Town Hall, New York, recently brow 
gether representatives of many faiths and mz 
tions. The ideals and the declared purposes 
new organization are exactly in line with one 
major contentions of THE CurisTIAN La 
large number of our Universalist people. T! 
ference declared that “if the various religion 
world cannot co-operate in some real way, th 
not expect the nations of the world to get ti 
on a practical basis.” The conference broug) 
being a permanent organization determine 
come a “leaven of good will between religions 
selves and so help in creating that attitude of ci 
tion which must be presupposed by any co-o} 
between nations,” - | 
Most Universalists stand foresquare for thi 
tion of that Christian imperialism which is ne} 
tian at all but disguised spiritual arrogance. | 
therefore in agreement with the Conference: 
ligion for Moral and Spiritual Support of the: 
Nations in. its contention that “The great 1 
of the world are predominantly responsible | 
moting understanding, fellowship, and the | 
of good will and brotherhood within the na| 
well as among the nations.” Universalists 
resented at this organization meeting by Ca 
Donald McMillan, Burchard Royce, and Phill] 


formed on developments in this promising fies 
urge that the Universalist Church support aj 
versalists individually ally themselves with 
interfaith fellowship which will be known as| 
World Alliance for International Friendship 
Religion. 1 
| 
Refreshment For The Spirit® | 
Re RESHMENT for the Spirit is the su 
votional manual brought out by the Un 
Publishing House for our people. It is an # 
thirty-two page booklet containing short inspt 


meditations usable anytime but of especial hel 
in the morning hour. | 


. ne 
. Refreshment for the Spirit, Universalist | 
ing House, 1948, ten cents single copy, seve! 
half cents each in quantity. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


he Christian Leader Becomes A Monthly 
EGINNING with the August number, Tue 


Curistian Leaver will become a forty page 
athly. The page size will remain the same. The 
2 and format will be improved and the publication 
carry more pictures and more feature stories about 
cessful churches at work. 


ditorially, THe Curistian Leaner will remain the 
: journal of liberal religious opinion which it has 
n for generations. We will continue to carry arti- 
: of general interest in the field of applied religion. 


“his decision was reached by an objective commit- 
on which, of course, neither the editor nor the 
nager sat. The report of the committee was unani- 
usly ratified by the Board of Directors at their 
eting, May 11. 

30th the editor and the manager concur in this de- 
on because we believe it to be a real advance. The 
ty pages each month will not deprive our readers of 
antity. It will, however, give them an improvement 
quality. 

Ne have said times without number that the func- 
n of free religious journalism in general and THe 
RISTIAN Leaver in particular is historic, prophet-c, 
1 educaticnal. We reiterate that truth, and as we 
on a monthly basis we restate our function in a 
nner which includes all three of these aspects, and 
re. The instant, imperative and continuing job of 
$ paper is to combat in positive and constructive 
nner, the master fallacy of our age. That fallacy, 
it tragic fallacy, which enslaves man to war and 
ss struggle is the divorce of fact from meaning and 
we. Our age has made and continues to make the 
ll nigh fatal error of exalting each newly discovered 
t as though it were in itself intrinsically a pearl of 
at price, forgetting that unless and until man learns 
interpret facts ethically and use them as value in- 
iments, each newly discovered fact of the labora- 
y becomes another monster. Until a tragic yester- 
‘many of our scientists were proclaiming their 
ul freedom from social responsibility for the dis- 
eries of their laboratories. Those of us who could, 
d the gadgets scientific discovery made possible 
when pressed for meaning and for a value control 
fem of these growing powers, we brightly moved 
lay such matters on the table indefinitely, got an- 
er drink out of the ice box and turned on the radio 
see how the Dodgers or the Braves were doing. 
en shortly, one day those same electrical impulses 
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which contributed to our material comfort and our 
indolent urge for inconsequential knowledge, those 
same electrical impulses were being frantically used to 
detect enemy submarines and planes approaching our 
shores. Our lazy and unmoral refusal to put value 
into fact caught up with us and blighted the whole 
world twice in a generation. Continuation of this 
policy will destroy the world. 

In common with all intelligent religious institutions 
therefore, our urgent and immediate task has been as 
it will continue to be to make clear and significant to 
the minds and hearts of men the eternal connection 
between fact and value-meaning. 

As a monthly, THe Curistian Leaver, will have a 
versatility that we have never before been able to ap- 
proach. It will contain pictures, drawings, charts, and 
cartoons in quantity and attractive layout that we have 
been utterly unable to give our readers in the past. 

By becoming a forty page monthly, THe Curistian 
Lesper is not executing a retreat maneuver. It is bold- 
ly striking into new territory zo advance the cause of 
Christian liberalism generally and Universalism spe- 
cifically. 


A Century Of Public Libraries 


AST MONTH the American Library Association 

‘~ celebrated the centennial of the free public li- 
brary in the United States. This country now has 
more than seven thousand public libraries. A century 
ago, and then only after years of agitation, the first 
public library was opened in the United States. That 
library was in the city of Boston. It had its begin- 
nings in the generous initiative of an individual cit 
izen. Mayor Josiah Quincy of Boston wrote to the 
city fathers saying that, “a citizen has offered to give 
to the city five thousand dollars” for a public free 
library if ten thousand dollars could be raised by pub- 
lic subscription, and if the library when formed be 
“open to the public in as free a manner as is consistent 
with the protection of the property.” The offer was 
accepted and the conditions met. 

Thus began one of our greatest educational institu- 
tions. An individual citizen saw a need and gave 
generously to meet the need. Incidentally that in- 
dividual citizen was none other than Josiah Quincy. 

Narrow or smug Christians deny it, but the great 
fact remains that while religions are many; religion 
is one. 
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Rights And Obligations 


Angus H. MacLean 


All rights and no obligations make Jack either an anarchist or a privileged 
exploiter. On the other hand, al! obligations and no rights make Jack a 
slave... . The impulse to get rights and to dodge responsibility has made 
us most vulnerable in an age when protest 1s so much in order, for it has 


turned ethical protest into a disease of negation. 


IGHTS and obligations are twins. When we have 
R rights, we feel someone else is obligated to us. When 
we have obligations, we promote the rights of others. To 
the ethically mature the two are one and the same. Al- 
though we cannot too much emphasize one or the other, 
the exclusive emphasis on either destroys both. 


There is an ethically legitimate mood of protest. There 
is protest in ethical sensitivity, but the reverse isn’t always 
true. When protest 1s ethically sound, it carrtes with tt the 
sense of obligation. The shout of “liberty” during the 
French revolution would have been completely destructive 
without “equality and fraternity.” The era of greatest gain 
in civil rights in the British Isles which budded out of the 
Wesleyan movement never lost sight of obligation. The 
right to trade abroad without moral obligation, however, 
produced conditions in the colonies of European empires 
that are only too tragically familiar. All rights and no 
obligations make Jack either an anarchist or a privileged 
exploiter. 

On the other hand, all obligations and no rights make 
Jack a slave. There was something fine in the protest of 
the early Marxists. “From everyone according to his 
ability, to each according tc his need”, it said, and that’s 
fine no matter who said it. Just now it seems that the 
state (to the Marxist always an agency of exploitation) 
which was to wither away has had the rankest kind of 
growth. Indeed, the historic slogan seems now to read: 
“From everyone according to his ability, to each according 
to his class or to his usefulness as an instrument of the 
state.” The army officer eats what the common worker 
isn’t allowed to buy. That is the danger of extensive so- 
cialization. The instrumentalities involved are subject to 
seizure by a minority. In the mind of fascist political 
scientists the individual is absorbed in the state. The state 
is God. Will England in its efforts to socialize its economy 
remember the individual? If she does, England will have 
another rebirth without bloody revolution. 


Human beings have been increasingly dependent upon 
their fellows since the caveman days, but they have tended 
individually to resist the restraints that interdependence 
entails. Some become criminals, but many find more 
subtle ways of fighting restraint upon their impulses while 
reaping the full benefits of public services. We do not 
need to go to the “Robber Barons” and “Merchants of 
Death” to illustrate the motive. It is widespread among 
us and few, if any, are altogether free from it. Fellow- 
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feeling and conscience came late in the evolution of 
Since the day when man could fleetingly rememb 
sick brother in the cave, this sense of fellowship hi 
a slow and painful growth. Even today, it is a tend 
fragile thing. Men seek to reap the fruit of the lab 
others while giving less than enough in return. T 
the simple secret of our social ills. Here is the root. 
present inflationary spiral; goods made at a rate te 
prices high and consumers in need in the name « 
right to free enterprise; goods, from shoes to autom 
made with nice calculation to wear out so that com 
high prices and sales are ensured; coerced sales of ma 
by shutting down on parts and repairs one way or af 
(Yesterday I found a company that took pride in 
an old, old machine “work like new” for a mode 
and the discovery made an otherwise boresome day 
letter day.) 

But let’s not get a fixation on business. Labor d 
strates the same tendency. All good people rejoiced 
success that attended labor agitation. Without j 
workers would have gotten little. The movement | 
gun to boomerang, however, since factional intere 
gan to take precedence over the common good, sin 
Petrillos began to take over from the Norman Tho 
The farmers, too are guilty. Ethically minded 
joined heartily with the farmers in their fight for r 
able prices. Now in many places farmers secure th 


‘age of laws to restrict competitors, all in the nam 


right to a free market, and in some places to unde 
social legislation generally. And what can we ex 
we fight with the oleo makers for their rights? 
expect later to fight against them to keep the 
legislating butter off the market. 

We give praise to the great protesters, the Rou 
and Tom Paines, and this is good; but we must als 
due praise to the Schweitzers and George Carvers, f 
who not only seek good laws but also have laws a 
written in their hearts. While society endures, tha 
symbols of our obligations, are either written on our 
or on the books. When they are all on the books or 
whims of minorities or individuals, we have dictate 
That is the insight that should underlie all our ef 
civic education for it is democracy’s corner stone. | 

_The exclusive emphasis on rights, the impulse | 
rights and dodge responsibility, has made us most | 


H 


able in an age when protest is so much in order, @ 
turned ethical protest into a disease of negation. N} 
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current psychosis, and no deadlier weapon ever fell 
» the hands of exploiters. It is, first, a major threat to 
nality. As a teacher I know what the habit of nega- 
i does to the young. First comes shock and skepticism, 

the progressive breakdown of all sanctities, then 
omic negative response to people, institutions and cus- 
is. Constructively, the victim is mute except in the 
ruest romantic terms. At this point neurosis sets in, in 
earnest or a religious or political propagandist takes 
victim in tow and sells him a bill of goods. Thus what 
an as an ethical insight and protest, becomes to some 
isease, and to others a racket. Nothing is so, constantly 
vealed to by insurgent totalitarianism of whatever ilk 
our readiness to crab, condemn, bemoan and vituperate 
hout constructive impulse. This has gotten into the 
od of some “liberals” until they don’t know friend 
m foe. We are against corruption and graft, against 
porations, against our economic system, and perhaps 
inst democracy. So are the fascists and communists, 
d in our common negation we think them all friends. 


‘n the magazine Salute, we read recently of a plot for a 
ond French revolution brewing in North Africa and 
nmpounded of disgruntled Vichy generals, De Gaulists, 
d communists. What a promise, if true, for the future 
France! An amusing incident that occurred a few years 
o illustrates the same point. A boy of fine sensitivity, 
ught in the pit of negation, was very much enamoured 
communism. I found him one day avidly enjoying as 
e music of his own soul the contents of a pamphlet so 
gative in character that it could have been justifiably 
lled anarchistic. The youth did not know that it had 
en written for and distributed by one of the most reac- 
nary factions in the country. The negative habit opens 
ir minds to many things that we shall later deplore. 
st now Congress is giving approval to the Mundt bill. 
arquis Childs, a restrained commentator, says of this 
ll, “In my opinion, that bill threatens the foundations of 
e house of freedom. It gives-a grant of almost dictatorial 
wer that could be used not merely to check the :com- 
unist conspiracy, but to end all independence of thought 
this country.” 


I suspect this bill gets support because it fits into our 
gative mood. We’re against, and “there ought to be a 
w.” We might as well try to stop tuberculosis by passing 
law against the germs while neglecting the general con- 
tions that make for health. 

The mood of negation is so widespread that it has 
yisoned our cultural atmosphere. Nothing that has ever 
en considered sacred has escaped. Good people in their 
indness read plays and novels full of nothing but a 
fiance of all sanctities and call them literature. Sophis- 
sated folk look at caricatures of the Christ, Madonna and 
hild, at representations of home, innocence, and chastity 
at wouldn’t do credit to a savage with his hunk of char- 
al, and they call these things art. The most popular col- 
ge professor is too often the most negative in utterance. 
have heard preachers read clever poems. from pulpits 
at were nothing but undiluted negation poured forth by 
sople who spoke as if they alone on all the earth were 
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virtuous and wise. We shall soon listen to renewed vilifica- 
tion in the realm of politics. And the innocent will listen 
and say, “He’s got somethin’ there!” 

Negation leads to pride and snobbishness which even 
religious liberals have not altogether escaped. Our church- 
manship is too much affected by crabbing fretfulness. We 
give up old ideas and make that giving up, in effect, the 
basis of our faith. We are superior. We alone use our 
reason. We alone have given up all superstition. Some 
of us even claim that our official basis of faith is ante- 
deluvian, that Christianity is washed up, that Jesus was a 
screwey little agitator of purely local significance in the 
ancient world. One of our state papers recently had a squip 
that cried shame at the General Sunday School Association 
for providing material for children containing references 
to a personal God. How progressive we are at times! We 
are often under the urge to withdraw from all co-operative 
association with other denominations. While we express 
pride in having a faith that ts not exclusive, we proceed to 
exclude ourselves, and the end result is worse than if we 
were kicked out of fellowship, as we sometimes are. To 
be given the boot for good cause is one thing, to walk out 
with noses high is quite another. What I am trying to say, 
at the risk of being accused of crabbing myself, is that the 
mood of negation has affected us enough to make many of 
us walk backwards toward the future, rejoicing that we 
are not as those others. . 


Now some bright boy will say; “And what is all this 
you are pouring forth but negation?” I am not saying that 
anyone should “climinate the negative,” but I am saying 
that he should negate “negation” and “accentuate the 
positive”. What is under discussion is a disease that, like 
so many diseases, is an exaggeration of normal function. 
There can be no life without the growth of cells in the 
body, but a certain accentuated and uncontrolled function- 
ing of cells makes cancer. 


It has taken us a long time to develop a group conscious- 
ness, a sense of common obligation and opportunity. We 
came out of an age when coming out was rampant, and it 
has taken too much time to develop the “going in” morale. 
We are now in the pamphleteering stage of developing a 
strong social group with great social abligations. But we’ 
can begin with many advantages the experiences of other 
groups have made available. What a boon to us is the 
pioneer service of the Friends! Beside my typewriter is a 
pamphlet entitled “Our Faith Demands .. .” It contains 
an excellent survey of obligations that ranges from tem- 
perance education to building a world government. The 
pattern of life it suggests should long ago have been a deep- 


‘ly rooted custom with a people who profess a faith like 
‘ours. One of the most promising educational ventures of 


our time, the youth work camp movement, is calling for 
understanding and promotion. Just calling. There is not 
much answering as yet. One of our agencies in Boston 
sends me an analysis of the Civil Rights Committee Re- 
port. Anyone interested in “accentuating the positive”, in 
sharing the rights we enjoy with all to whom they are 
denied can use the President’s Committee Report as a 
chart and compass to constructive study and action pro- 
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grams for years. The title, “To Secure These Rights” 
could even be used as a slogan with constructive sug- 
gestiveness. Copies can be bought from various places for 
prices varying from a dollar to ten cents, and even to 
three and a half cents in quantity. Here we have a plan 
for the still unrealized American dream that can keep us 
busy for years. 

Political group action, much in order this year, should 
be as natural as charity projects and bean suppers in our 
churches. If it were so, we wouldn’t feel so heroic about 
the little things some of us do. When election approaches, 
some old loyal party man will likely call to remind us 
about voting. Why shouldn’t church teams do the same, 
and precede the call with determined educational effort 
that will make intelligent and ethical voting possible? 
Political education does not need to be partisan. Neither 
does enlightenment on economics. I saw recently an ed- 
ucational film called “Play Town” which showed how a 
solitary school teacher transformed the recreational life of 
Decatur, Illinois. One teacher with a compelling sense of 
obligation to help children! I think that sense is latent at 
least in most of our people. It has to be appealed to di- 
rectly. I remember a small town politician who held the 


The Causes Of Peace 


Helen G. Ansley 


EOPLE are turning to their churches in increasing 

numbers these troubled days for help in solving their 
problems in the field of human relations. Our ministers 
spend countless hours trying to help their parishioners, 
some of whom may be on the verge of mental illness; yet 
ministers are not psychiatrists, and they do have many 
other duties to perform. Is there, perhaps, some way in 
which our churches can help the people to solve their 
own problems and to acquire a working knowledge of 
mental hygiene principles? It was with this thought in 
mind that the Adult Education Committee of the First 
Church (Universalist-Unitarian) of Cleveland turned to 
the Cleveland Mental Hygiene Association for advice in 
setting up a constructive program for education in mental 
health. ; 

As a result, on Saturday afternoon, March 20, about one 
hundred people gathered in Channing Hall for an In- 
stitute on Human Relations. In the keynote address, “The 
Causes of Peace,” Dr. Merrill E. Bush, of the Adult Educa- 
tion Department of the American Unitarian Association, 
developed the idea that wars and depressions are break- 
downs in human relations, and that problems of peace 
and war go back to the problems of good and bad adjust- 
ments in individual human beings. The Institute was 
planned to tackle the underlying question of how we can 
so improve human relations in our own lives that we can 
become adjusted individuals who will not need a war 
to express our personal hostilities and resentments. 

After Dr. Bush’s talk, four workshops of approximately 
twenty-five members each, met with competent discussion 
leaders to try to work out together solutions for some cf 
the problems which confront us as individuals today. 
Samuel Whitman of the Cleveland Mental Hygiene As- 
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relief service purse strings. If a father was a “bum 
drunkard, his family got no relief. Many irate citizet 
fronted him in face to face protest. It did no good. 
one went to him, described the plight of children : 
cally, admitted their fathers were drunks and bum 
then added, “But we cannot let children suffer f 
vices of others.” The boss of the purse strings resp 
with an explosive acquiescence, and the children go 
they needed promptly. But, to go back to the civil 
report, I wanted to say that while unfortunately t 
port seems to be too much for America as a legislatp 
gram at present, it 7s not too much as an education 
action program for the churches. Any such propose 
lating needs the most vigorous kind of educatiot 
tivity. The work projected so specifically will cost us 
effort of will, work, and worship, but it is better fo 
voluntarily accept our obligations to pay heavily u 
terms now than to pay and pay later in sweat, bloc 
tears. For, make no mistake about it, rights denied 
privileged minorities in this country today, constitt 
perative obligations on those who avow faith in “ 
preme worth of every human personality.” 


sociation led the group which discussed the q 
“Will Our Children Make War or Peace?” Mrs. 
C. Jackson of the Maternal Health Association trie 
another group to decide, “What Makes a Peaceft 
riage?” A third group, with a span of fifty years | 
ages, spent two hours with Margaret Wagner of tl 
jamin Rose Institute discussing, “What Causes ( 
Between the Generations?” Still another group un 
leadership of Dr. Oliver Ohmann of the Standard 
wrestled with the general problem, “Can We Ea 
Daily Bread in Peace?” 

All four of the workshops further developed the 
expressed in the keynote address, namely, that any 
relationship which is to endure and to be psychi: 
healthy must be a two-way, horizontal relationsht 
one-way, vertical relationship of dominating and 
ated is unhealthy for individuals and for nation 
as people learn to live co-operatively, democraticall 
to give and take, to share, to build together, only s: 
find healthy satisfaction of our basic needs and 
expression for the basic drives within us. The 
of the two-way, horizontal relationship is the 
tric basis of the Golden Rule and of the demoers 
of life. 

Brief summaries of the results of the worksho 
given when the Institute reconvened at the enc 
afternoon. In Dr. Bush’s concluding remarks, he 
up the fact that no one individual, no one group. 
nation has the authoritative answer to today’s p. 
but that it is possible, as had been demonstrateg 
workshops of the afternoon, to arrive at some fai: 


factory soluions if we are willing to sit down au 
things out together. ) 
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nerican Rights Highlighted in 1947 Round-up 


The Freedom Train, 
bearing the Declaration 
of Independence, the 
Constitution, the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation 
and other historic docu- 
ments, sets forth on 
33,000-mile tour to 
stress the American her- 
itage of freedom. 


kie Robinson, first 
jro in Big League 
eball, stars for the 
oklyn Dodgers in 
rld Series, and re- 
res sports writers’ 
wd as “Rookie of 


Year.” 


Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Bill, similar to laws 
already established in 
New York, New Jersey 
and Massachusetts, be- 
comes effective in Con- 
necticut as Governor 
James L. McConaughy 
signs new legislation. 


uro Synagogue at 
wport, R. I., famed 
vish house of worship 
ce 1763, to which 
rorge Washington 
ote his noted letter 
ainst bigotry, is dedi- 
ed as national shrine. 


esident Truman receives report from his Committee on Civil Rights, 
lling for far-reaching measures to end racial and religious dis- 
mination in employment, education, housing and other fields. 


“ase 259 << 
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Democracy’s Unfinished Business 


Unless the great documents displayed in the 
Freedom train are to become mere idols under 
glass viewed only with conventional respect or 
superstitious awe, we must continue the strug- 
gle to make real the great ideals recorded in 
those documents. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights 
have no inherent magic. The great principles 
thev set forth, live only in the lives of free men 
and women who make “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people” a reality. 


Here are some of the items on the agenda of 
Democracy’s Unfinished business. 


We have not yet given our native American 
Inchans full status as partners in our democracy. 
Members of this ancient and noble race fought 
well for democracy in the late war. We should 
expréss our gratitude to them by taking the long 
overdue action of conferring full citizenship on 
them. 


In certain areas of the land, Japanese-Amer- 
icans suffer discrimination in spite of the fact 
that their sons and brothers served America 
loyally and at unusual risk to themselves during 
the war. To “make democracy live,” we must 
accord full and fair treatment to our Japanese 
citizens and their parents. 


A scientific research organization reports a 
growth of anti-Semitism in the United States 
during 1947. Anti-Semitism is dangerous to de- 
mocracy. All good Americans must fight to 
make the personal rights guaranteed in the Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights fully applicable to 
Jewish citizens. Further, we must build up in- 
terracial and intercultural understanding. 


America has more than eleven million Negro 
citizens. They are good human stock. Members 
of the Negro race have contributed their share 
to American culture in many fields. In science, 
music, law, and religion, there have been and 
are outstanding American Negro leaders whose 
wor!: has enriched our entire country. In spite 
of all this, the American Negro as a whole is 
still smarting under grave injustice. This is a 
pressing matter. All Americans have a respon- 
sibility to right this wrong. 


“With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right; let us continue the work we 
are in; ....to do all that may achieve and cher- 
ish a just and lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all people.” 
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Civil Rights And You 


Maeanna Cheserton-Mangle 


If our love of God and our fellow man is genuine we cannot do other than 
cross the present frontier of ill will, discrimination and divisweness. This 
will take courage and discipline... But such is the best American tradition. 


T’S ELECTION day. The people of your town are go- 
I ing to the polls to elect their representatives. You, too, 
are an American citizen, born here as were your father and 
mother before you. You know the campaign issues well 
and know that the right to vote is fundamental to the 
‘American way. Yet you don’t vote. You remain at home. 
Why? Because you’ve been warned to stay away if you 
want to “keep healthy.” You know what that means. 
You've seen it happen before to those who disregarded 
the warning. Of course, there’s a Constitution that says 
you have rights. But someone took away those rights be- 
cause of the color of your skin... . 

It’s morning. The mailman has just delivered that letter 
you've waited for so impatiently. It’s from the medical 
school to which you applied. All your life you’ve wanted 
to be a doctor. You tear the letter open, read it feverishly. 
We regret, it says politely, that we have no room, et cetera. 
You don’t understand. Your scholastic record was high; 
your character references impeccable. Alas, the school has 
a “quota” system. This is America, the land of oppor- 
tunity. Any man can become President. But you cannot 
become a doctor because of your religion. .. . at least not 
through this school. You must begin again. + 

These are only two of the tragedies that many Amer- 
icans have to face because of their race, religion or an- 
cestry. Such denials of basic rights destroy the dignity of 
millions of Americans, defile our most cherished traditions 
and sap our nation’s strength. 

For this reason, and for many others, the recent Report 
of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights is “must” 
reading for every thoughtful citizen. Aptly titled To 
Secure These Rights, and prepared by fifteen prominent 
citizens at the request of the President of the United States, 
the Report on Civil Rights reveals many unpleasant facts 
about our shortcomings on the vital freedom front. 

The Committee examined our record in terms of four 
basic Rights: Safety and Security of Person; Citizenship 
and its Privileges; Freedom of Conscience and Expression; 
and Equality of Opportunity. In each of these areas the 
Committee found much to be proud of; for the United 
States, more than any other country in the world, has a 


record of expanding freedom for its citizens. But in each- 


of these areas, too, the Committee found much to be 
ashamed of; gross injustices and inequalities that mar our 
record. 

What are some of these injustices and whom do they 
affect? The most glaring deny safety and security to the 
person; such as lynchings, mob violence, police brutality. 
In 1946, for example, six men, all Negroes, were lynched 
by mobs. Twenty-two other men were barely saved from 
a similar fate. No one was ever convicted or punished for 
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these dreadful crimes. In fact, in many instances 
officers were willing partners in the offense. Police 
tality toward minority groups, though on a dimin 
scale, still occurs in some sections of the country. ’ 
Americans whose skins are dark find all our talk o 
rights a cruel mockery in the light of these facts! 

In addition to those violations which threaten th 
sonal safety of many Americans, the Committee 
other important denials of basic civil rights. Poll ta 
some states keep millions of citizens from voting. | 
Army and Navy, discrimination against certain raciz 
religious groups prevents numerous patriotic servic 
from receiving the promotions and appointments th 
serve. Even the basic right of becoming a citizen is ¢ 
to worthy immigrants who happen to have been be 
Japan or Korea. ; 

Particularly cruel and widespread is the denial of e 
ty of opportunity in many fields, discrimination in 
housing, education, health and recreational fa 
against large groups of Americans because of their 
the church or synagogue in which they worship, « 
foreign accent of their speech. The Committee four 
mistakable evidence of such discriminations in Am 
lite: jobs that are not open to certain racial or re 
groups, or command less pay; “restrictive covenants 
prohibit the sale or rental of property to them; co 
and professional schools that set up “quotas” and 
mine their admissions by race or creed. 

All of us pay the price of such injustices. Econo 
we pay in lowered living standards, in insecurity, | 
curring depressions. When large numbers of Ama 
can’t get jobs at decent wages, they can’t afford to b 
goods our manufacturers and retailers want to sell 
means lowered production; which in turn means| 
jobs, less of security and lowering of living a 


those who, because they had not been discriminated. 
directly, thought they had no stake in the discrim 


against others. 

We pay for educational discrimination with a 
in skills that this country needs so badly. Right n 
schools are suffering. Our children are poorly educ 
cause there is a lack of properly trained teachers 
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h of the American people is endangered because of a 
us shortage of doctors, dentists, nurses and technici- 
yet some of our professional schools keep turning 
qualified students because their “quotas” for partic- 
groups—Catholics and Jews, Negroes and other non- 
es, the foreign-born of various national origins—are 


ow about the repercussions of discrimination on the 
‘national scene? 


aat America’s position in international affairs must be 
1g and unassailable is obvious. But that position has 

weakened by injustices at home. If we are to con- 

our leadership, if we are to act as a force for de- 
racy and freedom abroad, we must practice in our own 
what we preach to others. Foreign critics have been 
mmonly quick to point up the denial. of civil rights 
- as an indication of American bad faith abroad. Un- 
we mend this chink in our own armor, we'll find our 
Id position irremediably damaged. 


That is the answer to all this? “To Secure These 
hts” gives us the solution. The Committee on Civil 
hts did not stop at mere investigation and criticism. 
utlined as well a complete program of education and 
slation for the correction of these abuses. But this pro- 
nm requires the concerted action of every American if 
to be put into effect. ° 


lo doubt you have been wondering what you, one per- 
can do. Begin with yourself. Read “To Secure These 
hts”. Familiarize yourself with the Committee's pro- 
m. Then investigate the condition of civil rights in 
r own community. Are the schools, hospitals and pub- 
agencies operated for the equal benefit of all? /f not, 
your protest be heard. What local civil rights legisla- 
1 do you have, if any? What is the extent of bigotry 
your community? Discuss these questions with your 
shbors. Join with them in a common effort. That such 
vidual and joint action is effective has already been 
ven in one American community. 


fontclair, New Jersey is a town of forty-five thousand 
ple. A charming, pleasant suburban town that rarely 
Je headlines in the news or had anything of startling 
ortance occur within its precincts. The substantial citi- 
s went about their private business, never bothering to 
) and inquire how the other half of the community 


d. 


ut on October 30, 1947, the Report on Civil Rights was 
lished. The good citizens read it on the trains on the 
; to their offices, and their consciences were disturbed. 
re such things possible? Were they happening even 
Montclair? They determined to find out. Overnight 
y formed a Citizen’s Committee. Working through 
rans’ organizations, citizens’ clubs and other groups 
y organized and conducted an audit of Montclair’s 
| rights. Volunteer teams systematically combed the 
NM, interviewed and observed, collected data on employ- 
it, housing, recreation, education, public health and 
lic facilities. When these investigations were com- 


ed they published their findings as “The Montclair 
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Community Audit,” in which was presented the town’s 
balance sheet of assets and liabilities on civil rights. 


The citizens of Montclair discovered that their own 
town was guilty of many of the abuses described in the 
report of the national Committee on Civil Rights, but this 
did not discourage them. They set out to correct those 
abuses, first by publicizing the facts, then by action. A 
Montclair Freedom Truck paraded up and down the 
streets bringing the story of America’s heritage to the peo- 
ple of the town. Newspaper articles and editorials fol- 
lowed; meetings were held; educational work was begun. 
The movement grew, and almost every one in town be- 
came a participant. 


Montclair has set an example all of us can follow. 

But you need not restrict yourself only to the local scene. 
You can write to the men who represent you in Washing- 
ton. Ask them to get behind civil rights legislation—Fair 
Employment laws, anti-lynching and anti-poll tax bills. 
Urge your friends to do the same. 


You can also help in your own homes. Teach your chil- 
dren the meaning of tolerance. Correct them if they use 
tag-names for minority groups. Encourage them to make 
friends outside their immediate circle. Do the same thing 
yourself. Meet people from the “other side of town.” In 
conversation allow no bigotry to pass unchallengéd. Do 
notetell jokes based on racial or religious malice. 


In its report, the President’s Committee explained that 
attention has been focussed “on the bad side of our record 
—on what might be called the civil rights frontier.” 
Growth throughout the ages always has been in the form 
of crossing frontiers. It takes courage. It takes faith. It 
takes discipline. But it spells progress. It leads to a richer, 
fuller life. Jesus knew the “social” risk of dining with 
“publicans and sinners”, but the love He bore them would 
not let Him do otherwise. The answer to the problem is 
in our hearts, yours and mine. Love such as this is man- 
datory if we would acknowledge our love for God. As 
John said,“he that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen.” If our 
love for God, and our fellowmen, is genuine we cannot 
do other than to cross the present frontier of ill-will, of 
discrimination and divisiveness. This will take courage 
and discipline. But as children of God we may have faith 
that He will reward us and our undertakings. We will 
know that He is with us in our fight for vital rights and 
freedom of others. Such is His will. Such is the best Amer- 
ican tradition. 


In Case You Missed It 


Foreign friends of the Korean people have long been 


dismayed because daily newspapers in the country, which 
are organs of various political parties, are so strongly 


biased and partisan in their handling of news that any ob- 
jective understanding of events is extremely difficult to 
obtain. They have been encouraged recently because a 


new daily, edited by a Korean Christian, Syn Yung-Chul, 


has begun publication, starting with a ten thousand copy 
circulation. Worldover Press 
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The Hour Has Struck 


A Hymn oF IMPATIENCE 


The hour has struck for marching! 
Come! Gather on the plain! 

Leave now the tents of waiting, 
The hosts shall move again. 

Hurl freedom’s fearless banner 
Across the vaulted skies! 

With shouts of mighty power, 

Let us with power rise! 


Too long our voice is silent, 
Against the ancient wrong; 

Too long the baleful spokesmen 
Mislead the patient throng! 

To sepulchres they summon, 
They cringe to olden creed; 

They dare not forge the new faith 
To meet man’s dawning need. 


Still smart the wounds of bondage, 
The chains on flesh and mind; 
Still plot the boastful powers 
Who would the spirit bind. 
O champions of freedom, 
How watchful ye must be! 
O liberating heroes, 

~ Now have we need of ye! 


Stand forth, then Christian freemen, 
Throw off the deadly pall! 

No prince or priest or dogma — 

Must hold us in their thrall. 

We link our hearts to peoples 

Who struggle to be free; 

We hold aloft the torches 

The wider faith to see. 


Proclaim the Christ’s strong manhood, 
The scripture’s lightened page; 
Proclaim the God of mercy. 

Who weigheth every age. 

Proclaim the winged gospel 

That men are one in Man! 

Publish the great salvation 

Of Love’s encircling span. 


Announce the faith’s plain concourse 
With scientist and seer; 

And hail the living prophet — 

His cry for justice hear! 

Announce religion’s passion 

For men of low estate; 

These are the Kingdom’s children, 
No longer let them wait. 


Is this a time for doubting? 

The foe is in the field; 

Yet he can win no conquest 

Unless we feebly yield. 

The coming age hath urges 

That cry for stalwart men! 

Come! Smite the works of darkness 
That Truth may shine again! 


The hour has struck for marching! 
Come! Gather on the plain! 

Leave now the tents of waiting; 
The hosts shall move again. 

Hurl freedom’s dauntless banner 
Across the vaulted skies; 

With shouts of mighty power 

Let us with power rise! 


Max A. Kapp. 


_$——— 
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Sapitalism Speaks 
ginard F. Gibbons 


i” but essential to it. 
}*HE PARSON’S living room was a little small for 
- the goodly number of men seated gingerly on his 
itiques or more easily on a few pieces of borrowed over- 
uffed comfort. But, the atmosphere was genial and inti- 
ate with glowing pipe, flowing bowl and friendly rep- 
bee, They were sound men, energetic and intelligent, 
jth large financial interests of local, state and nation- 
lide extent. Called capitalists by popular fancy, they re- 
tded themselves as ordinary human beings and Amer- 
ans. Eagerly, sometimes vehemently, and always sym- 
ithetically, these men discussed civil rights and demo- 
atic duties as conceived and developed in America; and 
ley were deeply concerned over current social trends that, 
‘continued, would make such discussions futile, even im- 
yssible, because the democracy which bred and fostered 
ich rights and duties would be destroyed. 

More specifically, what has capitalism to say? In their 
storic documents, our Founding Fathers recognized and 
mught to protect the basic rights of the individual as a 
uman being, including among our now familiar prin- 
ples of personal freedom and equality the private owner- 
up and profitable use of property, i e., capitalism. The in- 
ividual was encouraged to work, to earn, to own and to 
mploy beneficially for himself and others whatever 
realth his efforts could produce, and the property rights 
dus acquired were merged with those of the person. Thus 
ur economic system was established with freedom and 
quality matching and irrevocably intertwined with the 
ights granted every individual as a human being. Indeed, 
ipitalism, as the means by which physical needs are met, 
basic to our other rights. One must first live in order to 
njoy liberty and pursue happiness. 

Whether we have dollars working for us or work at 
bs created by dollars of others, whether we put a little 
ioney and much labor into a farm and peddle our pro- 
uce or invest in canvas and paints and sell our pictures, 
1¢ ultimate origin of every penny we get and article we 
se is the productive employment of private capital. The 
overnment is not a producer of wealth, but pays its work- 
$s and expenses in tax dollars derived from the same 
murce. Even the income-yielding business ventures of gov- 
‘ment were started from the cut taken in the earnings 
individual enterprise. All Americans depend on capital- 
m for their livelihood, and all Americans are capitalists, 
tually or potentially. Thus, when capitalism speaks, it 
not the small voice of the few, not only the froggy- 
iroated tone of overstout coupon-clipping widows and 
1e wheezy rasp of bloated stock manipulators, but capi- 
lism is the mighty voice of all America. Yes, all Amer- 
ans have a vital stake in capitalism, not only to main- 
in the unequaled material prosperity it has achieved, 
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wr prime obligation at this juncture of history is to recognize capitalism 
an integral part of the American way of life, not incompatible with 


but to retain their political, social, religious, personal rights. 

As an integral part of the American way of life, capital- 
ism cherishes every right and privilege bestowed and every 
obligation imposed by our Constitution upon every human 
being under its jurisdiction, and without the slightest res- 
ervation as to race, color or creed. It is only within such 
a social framework that the individual can attain to his 
noblest possibilities. Indeed, capitalism covets such propit- 
ious environment for all peoples of the world. 

It is, however, the greatest American tragedy that our: 
ideals remain largely on paper. In practice we reveal preju- 
dice, discrimination, even persecution, based on race, color 
and creed with resultant denials of freedom and equality 
of opportunity to our own citizens. In addition, united by 
special interests, various groups exist that include and over- 
lap these more distinct minorities, groups that are mutual- 
ly antagonistic and exerting constant pressure to gain their 
selfish ends, farmers, labor, capitalists and such, even 
churches. Every faction swings its oar to pull the ship of 
state in its own direction, and, cliché though it may be, 
how fatally true it is that we'll never get anywhere unless 
we pull together. 

Now, capitalism did not create these animosities nor can 
it eradicate them, however anxious to do so. They are 
deep-seated in human nature. Capitalism heartily endorses 
most of the report published by President Truman’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. It is high time that we have ef- 
fective legis'ation to enforce the political rights of minori- 
ties, especially as to those whom Constitutional amend- 
ments recognized as citizens at the end of the Civil War. 
But, if national laws are passed after the pattern of New 
York’s “Little Truman Bill,” no good will come of them 
and graver injustices may arise. When an employer is 
obliged, under threat of severe penalities, to hire anyone 
applying for a position who has the technical qualifica- 
tions, personal rights to the use of private property are in- 
vaded. A Negro stenographer, however capable, might en- 
tirely disrupt a business by being thrust into the midst of 
a hundred white girls; and a Jewish salesman might have 
every door slammed in his face where the products of a 
particular firm are sold. An employer cannot control the 
reactions and prejudices of either his employees or his 
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customers, though he be entirely free of bias himself. 
Fully qualified applicants under no handicaps of blind 
prejudice do not get every job they seek, but are often 
turned down because of some personal appearance or char- 
acteristic. An employer must have the right to determine 
what type fits best into his business picture in order to re- 
main in business. Prejudice in the employment field can- 
not be cured by such legislation, but only by a long process 
of education. 

Most alarming is the increasing drift in recent years 
toward a general belief that private ownership of wealth 
is criminal and using it for profit, highway robbery, that 
capitalism is the arch villian in the American drama of 
industrial and political strife, fiendishly ravishing civil 
rights while laughing scornfully at democratic obligations, 
and that all the rest of the characters must play the heroes 
in trying to foil this unmitigated scoundrel. Consequently, 
the contributions of capitalism in developing this country 
and securing the material wherewithal by which all other 
rights may be enjoyed are completely overlooked. Today, 
with vigorous irresponsibility, capitalism continues to be 
indicted for its mistakes of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, the old muckraking cry of “Robber Barons” 
still rings in the land, and wild charges are hurled pro- 
miscuously at modern business; monopolists, price fixers, 
creators of artificial scarcity, suppressors of inventions, ex- 
ploiters of labor and the public, economic royalists, in- 
stigators of boom-and-bust cycles, and so on. 


Under the impact of an irrational damn-the-capitalist- 
soak-the-rich program, our American economic system has 
been undermined, capitalism is tottering and our precious 
civil rights are in jeopardy. Excessive, punitive and double 
taxation, (the latter on corporate earnings and again on 
divided recipients), over-regulation, paternalistic sub- 
sidies, the competition of tax-supported government busi- 
ness with private enterprise, the dictatorial powers granted 
unions without supervision comparable to that imposed 
upon employers and without adequate machinery to en- 
force unions’ contractual obligations and social respon- 
sibilities, (the effectiveness of the Taft-Hartley Law is yet 
to be demonstrated) .All this drains off necessary replace- 
ment and expansion revenue into unproductive govern- 
mental sewers, makes doing business so onerous and profit 
so precarious that there is little incentive to continue op- 
erations and less to undertake new ventures. 

Denouncing capitalism today for past misdeeds is as 
foolish as condemning modern medicine for the high 
death rate from blood poisoning following surgery before 
the discovery of effective antiseptics. Certainly, even now 
mischief is wrought in the name of capitalism; a match 
Company suppressed the invention of a single match that 
can be struck and used a hundred and forty times, pro- 
tecting its one-strike-and-out match business; a glass 
manufacturer gained control of vital patents in the in- 
dustry, farmed them out judiciously to throttle competition 
and maintain prices. Yes, such things happen! But, it is 
as silly to destroy capitalism because some individuals use 
it to the detriment of society as it would be to outlaw the 
practice of medicine because some doctors are charlatans. 
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How erroneous, too, is the notion that all peor 
double-breasted suits seated behind desks are sinners 
those in overalls standing beside machines are saints. 
at labor’s record since receiving its Magna Carte 
Wagner Act, in nineteen hundred thirty-five! Union: 
duplicated all the evils attributed to capitalism, add 
few of their own. Is not the concentration of labor i 
tion-wide unions a monoply in restraint of trade, a ¢ 
ing of the market for the most essential element i 
product? Do not unions fix prices in fixing wage 
largest factor in costs? Do they not slow up prod 
and raise prices by limiting the amount of work a 
may do, by curtailing cost and labor saving metho 
make-work practices, “featherbedding”, the “bogus 
and the like? Do they not deprive the public of 1 
better, cheaper services and things by fighting to 
antiquated building codes, by “locking up invent 
Do they not create needless labor shortages in many 
by arbitrarily restricting the number of apprentices 
insuring higher wages for older members and abri 
‘he freedom of young people to choose an occupatior 
not unions’ seniority rules, plus output limitations, d 
ambition to excel and result in slipshod mediocrity? 
not union leaders adopted the very methods of contr 
workers which unions set out to eliminate, threats 
ing thrown out of work? Have not unions induls 
racketeering and accepted the leadership of notoriou: 
leaders of the underworld? Read the lengthy and 
mented account in the May, 13, 1948 issue of the C 
Daily Tribune on how the key men of the old C 
mob took over in several unions. Are not unions 
dictatorships in which the bosses are the autocratic 
of the dues-paying members? Are not the polici< 
practices of unions frequently denials of civil righ 
democratic duties, contrary to American principle 
traditions, and detrimental to the general public an: 
to union members themselves? 


Yes, some unions are guilty of all these abuses, and 
As one observer wrote, “Unless union members ther 
demand effective reforms, they will soon find ther 
living under a complete totalitarianism.” (Wellingta 
Readers Digest, January, 1947, Page 64) But, labor 
right to organize for mutual benefit, and to nui 
would work greater wrong than the mischief arisin, 
misuse of the privilege. It is even so with capitalisn 
evils that bedevil our society are not inherent in capi 
itself, nor are they confined to any particular grouy 
tioning within our economic system. To reiterate, t 
stem from human nature, and that cannot be chani 
changing the system, by introducing entirely d: 
rules for the game of life. It seems wiser to stick. 
rules calculated to stimulate man to his highest ena 
as the surest means to create a sound and equitable. 

Take away a man’s incentives to use profitably Ww 
efforts produce, and he'll work only under pres: 
sheer necessity backed by a bayonet prodding him 
dividuals are so handicapped that they cannot as 
and profitably use the vast capital required for 
industrial society, some other agency must do it if 
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Inaintain our standard of living, the state! When capi- 
fim is destroyed, some form of collectivism follows. 
en the ownership of all property is vested in the state 
combined with its military power, what counterbal- 
2 has the individual to the tyranny of government? 
n ceases then to be a citizen and becomes a slave. De- 
sracy, as we understand it, is impossible without capi- 
sm, and it is futile to talk of civil rights and democratic 
ies while pursuing policies that are slowly strangling 


YDISPENSABLE to the health of our free republican 
iform of government is the recognition of every Ameri- 
i's right to live in a decent house in a decent neighbor- 


lations in one Western city reports that ninety per cent 
its Negroes and seventy-five per cent of its Spanish pop- 
jtion live in an area where housing is so bad that the 
thorities have marked most of it for condemnation. In 
i districts over three-fourths of the houses had neither 
lvate toilets nor baths, in others three-fourths had no 
itral heating facilities, many no refrigeration of any 
ad. Population growth, without a corresponding increase 
the construction of new houses, forces thirteen thousand 
ic hundred persons in two Negro neighborhoods to live 
sere seven thousand lived before the war. Overcrowding 
seds disease and crime. Even in 1941 infant mortality 
song the Spanish population was twice as high as for 
> city generally, juvenile-delinquency in the areas of sub- 
ndard housing more than double thé rate for the city 
a whole. 


High among the causes of these deplorable conditions, 
ver to be reconciled with Christian principles of social 
stice, is racial and religious prejudice showing itself in 
2 wide-spread use of the restrictive covenant which bars 
nericans of some racial and religious groups from living 
certain neighborhoods and condemns them to the 
isery of the modern ghettos. 

In this Western city a Negro family, which had bought 
operty in a white neighborhood, was driven out when 
ighbors placed a bomb under the house and partly de- 
oyed it. A real estate man sold a house to a client who 
ought his Spanish-American wife and their children 
th him when he came to look at it. The neighbors ob- 
ted so violently that the sale was revoked. Three Jewish 
milies bought homes in a section covered by restrictive 
venants. Two of the families were driven out by social 
tracism, their neighbors snubbing them and forbidding 
eit children to play with the Jewish children. All of this 
eaks for itself. It is un-Christian, un-American, unjust. 
After exhaustive research in two large midwestern cities 
e Department of Race Relations of the American Mis- 
mary Association located and examined six hundred 
cial and religious restrictive housing covenants. 
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capitalism to death, and so destroying this social tool. 

Our prime obligations at this juncture of history are 
to recognize capitalism as an integral part of the American 
way of life, not incompatible with democracy but essential 
to it; to stop this bickering and contending among groups 
with a realization that we're all in the same boat and must 
struggle together to prevent it from floundering; and to 
allow our capitalist system to function freely for the bene- 


fit of all. 


. Decent House In A Decent Neighborhood 


The Survey Graphic, issue of January 1947, states that 
in California restrictive covenants proscribe land use by 
Armenians, Chinese, Japanese, Hindus, Mexicans, and 
“persons who are descendants of former residents of the 
Turkish Empire.” An American Indian couple, occupy- 
ing a house covered by a race restrictive agreement forbid- 
ding use by “non-Caucasians,” was ordered by the court 
to vacate. Charles Abrams, noted housing authority, says 
that “no subdivision in California is without its covenant 
barring one race or another.” 

In Virginia restrictive covenants directed against Jews 
forbid land use by “persons who customarily observe the 
seventh day of the week as the Sabbath.” More and more 
covenants in midwestern cities have been directed against 
Jews while others seem to be attempts “to bar Jehovah’s 
Witnesses and other dissident religious sects”. 

These are the facts. What are you doing to change this 
un-Christian state of affairs in your community? 


Real Democracy 


This country “will fail miserably” if it fashions its poli- 
cies “merely in terms of anti-ccommunism” which is “not 
destroyed by military might unless the victor like the com- 
munists is willing to install the police state.” We must 
foster “human rights” at home and “liberal humanitarian 
programs for the masses of the people of the world. If 
we want hundreds of millions of peoples of the world in 
the democratic ranks, we must show them the way to 
practical programs of social reconstruction.” The real 
victory over communism “will be won in the rice fields 
rather than the battlefields.” 

“At home we must put an end to the shameful practice 
of branding everyone a communist who espouses a liberal 
reform or promotes a program for the underprivileged. 
We need not ape the communist in methods of removing 
them from important posts. The “lawful procedure of our 
democracy” is enough. “Effective democratic government 
can remove even the pretense for saying that there are 
insoluble differences between the classes or groups within 
a nation. This can be achieved not by giving the under- 
privileged alms or opiates but by practical measures which 
recognize the human rights of all citizens and raise the 
standard of living at all levels of society.” 


Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas. 


Faith Of Our Fathers 


The Pulpit Must Speak 


‘When great moral questions are under discussion which 
involve individual and national honor or dishonor, when 
civilization is at stake and Christianity is impeached in 
high places, then the clergy have a call to speak, and then 
not for party, but for religious ends. ... The church 
knows no classes, no masses, but only sons and daughters 
of one Father, one humanity and one brotherhood. . . . 
But as certainly as there is a God, there is unchanging law. 
Charles H. Eaton in The Moral Aspects of the Present 
Campaign (1896) 


Universalism and World Problems 


Universalism as a religious faith is simply universal- 
ized Christianity, the central teachings of Jesus taken out 
from under encumbering and provincial accretions, and 
turned to a universal faith. For example; the universal 
love of God means that God as certainly loves His heathen 
children as He does His Christian children, that He loves 
the Filipino and the Boer not less surely than He loves the 
American and the Briton, and that He as earnestly desires 
the salvation of the one as of the other. There is no pos- 
sible solution of the great race-problem, nor of the world- 
problem of the treatment of the weaker by the stronger 
nations, except on this principle. The universal love of 
God is the only pure and unadulterated republicanism that 
ever was or can be. 

—James M. Pullman in Universalism and the New World 


Problems (1901) 


Liberty and Social Control 


Some people think that that government is best which 
governs least, while others take exactly the opposite posi- 
tion. Some hold that in a democracy the government 
should not attempt to do anything which it is not specifi- 
cally empowered to do, or which the people can do for 
themselves; while others hold, as did Theodore Roosevelt, 
that the government may rightly do anything which it 
is not expressly forbidden to do. Thomas Jefferson and 
his followers would have had a very simple and flexible 
government, allowing the people the largest possible lib- 
erty compatible with order and justice to do as they 
pleased; while Alexander Hamilton would have had a 
compact and strong government with centralized control, 
regulation and direction, and with power mainly in the 
hands of a few. Our whole political history has witnessed 
the constant interaction of these two principles, and they 
are contesting each other today for supremacy. 

Out of our long experience we have learned, or are 
learning, that both of these principles are valid, like the 
centrifugal and centripetal forces of the universe, and 
that whatever progress we achieve must be the resultant 
of their mutual operation. Hence our essential problem 
is to hold them in due balance or counterpoise, everywhere 
—in the home, in the school, in the church, in the business 
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“Let There Be Light.” 


® . . . 4 
world, in national affairs, and even in internatiot 
lationships. 


—Willard C. Selleck in Some Considerations for P 
Thinking Today. 
Move on With God and Don’t Be Aft 


We are here to praise the spirit and the deeds » 


‘spiritual ancestors, the founders of our Faith ar 


Church. But the very thing we are commemorat 
grand and worthy in them is the fact that they were 
of their time, and were not afraid to be. If you ye 
men want to be as good and great as they, you m 
likewise. Wendell Phillips once said that the Pilgr 
1620 would be, in 1855, not in Plymouth but in § 
Today they would be working for industrial demi 
for suffrage for women, for the League of Natiodh 
do I know that? Why, because the people who sti 
these things today are getting just’ what the Pilgri 
from the “stand-patters” of that day! I want you} 
fellows to preach not the same things Murray and| 
preached about in 1770 and 1820, but the thie 
would preach if they were living today. And yo 
expect to be called hard names and to be attac 
persecuted by the bourbons and conservatives “i 
just as these heroes of ours were in their time. Y? 
be resisted by your own brethren —and sisters! | 
Hosea Ballou was in Boston, when he preached 1 
ray’s church, and Mrs. Murray was so incensed} 
teaching that she had one of her men in the cong 
announce that the doctrine they had just listene 
not the kind usually set forth from that pulpit. 
be called “radicals” and “bolsheviki” and “socialis 
that, too, by the very people who are building mo 
to the fathers for being the same thing—to the 
of Plymouth and the Universalists of Gloucester. | 

—John Coleman Adams, at Gloucest} 


Universalism And World Proble 


How much do we mean to make our Uni 
mean in the world in this coming struggle that i 
upon us? There is an old slogan that a good many 
es are still using for their missionary campaigns, “ 
the world for Christ.” Now, I am no more inte 
conquering the world for Christ than I am in co 
the world for Buddha, Mohammed of Confucian 
not interested in conquering the world for anybor 
versalists have no business to be talking about cos 
the world: for anybody. That is not our task. Ou 
on the ruins of an old world that has gone crashi! 
because of its ignorance, its cruelty, its barbarisni 
greed, to build a new world order of intellige 
service and brotherhood and love. That is the 
Universalism in the world of tomorrow. | 


—Harold Marshall (Glouces 
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therein?” 


NOULD remind you of an ancient folk tale which 
joncerned the Biblical city of Sodom. Despite the fact 
all we have is a fragment of an ancient myth, it is still 
je pertinent to the twentieth century than a major por- 
| of the editorials in today’s newspapers. According to 
}story, the city of Sodom had become a disgrace to its 
tor and a source of danger to all mankind. Therein 
je to be found selfishness and greed, crime and corrup- 
1, immorality and perversion, and all the other social 
| personal evils ever practiced by the sons of men. 

fodom was not only a festering sore upon the heart of 
Hy, it was also a source of infection and contamination. 
jhe visitor were not slain for his purse, he might well 
lhome imitating the sins of Sodom. Therefore the Lord 
ided that it would be an act of justice and wisdom to 
itroy the city and certain others of similar nature. 

According to the very primitive story, a man enters the 
Ine at this point: a man named Abram (or Abraham) 
lo proves to be more understanding and merciful than 
id. Surely you will remember the line of his logic. First, 
‘pointed out to Jehovah that a God must by nature be 
t and righteous. Next, he reminded Jehovah that the 
ple of Sodom were not all the same. Finally, he in- 
ed that any innocent ones who had held out against the 


on God; that their safety and security were more im- 
rtant than the punishment of the guilty. 

Just what eventually happened we do not know, but we 
2told that God agreed to spare the city if even ten right- 
us were to be found therein. 

Let not our amusement that a man had to teach God 
de from us the point of the story or the truth which 
sraham pioneered. He discovered that People were in- 
viduals, and this must rank among the greatest discov- 
ies of all time. 

Before Abraham (and sad to state long after) men had 
ought of their fellows and even themselves as really only 
rts of something; a tribe, a clan or a family. Individual 
sonality was a shadowy, unreal thing. The individual 
uld not be wealthy or poor, but he’ might be part of a 
ealthy or poor clan. He could not be wise or stupid, but 
» might be fortunate enough to be the interpreter of 
ise tribal traditions. He could not even be guilty or in- 
cent as an individual. If some member of one family 
lled the eldest son of another family, there would be no 
fort to discover who committed the murder. The crime 
ould be balanced by killing the eldest son of the offend- 
g family. Even immortality was a tribal rather than a 
rsonal hope. 
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evailing customs of the city should have a special claim — 


“And Abraham drew near and said, Wilt thou consume the righteous with 
the wicked? Peradventure there are fifty righteous within the city: wilt 
thou consume and not spare the place for the fifty righteous that are 


Although this discussion is supposed to have taken place 
about two thousand years before the birth of Jesus, it is 
sull a radical theory. Not until about the seventeenth cen 
tury did the point of view of Abraham gain expression it 
law. The complexities of English Common Law which 
makes it far more difficult to convict the guilty than would 
seem to be necessary are quite in line with the argument of 
Abraham that it would be better that ten guilty go free 
than that one innocent person suffer. Not until the twen- 
tieth century did the United States Supreme Court pro- 
claim that a man could not be guilty by association. You 
will remember that Justice Holmes held in the Sedition 
Trials which followed the first World Wai that a man 
might be a member of a criminal, seditious or even trea- 
sonable organization but still be innocent of wrong-doing. 
‘This was in agreement with Abraham that a man might 
be a citizen of a disgraceful city, but still be righteous. 

After four thousand years of acquaintanceship with 
what seems to me to be a very logical argument, the world 
just does not see that people are primarily individuals and . 
only superficially are part of a group, a class, a nation or 
a race. If anything, the right of an individual to personal 
judgment and evaluation is more in question than it has 
been for a thousand years. 

Perhaps the modern question that most closely paralleled 
that of the days of Abraham was the use of the Atom 
Bomb. We were in conflict with the Japanese nation. Hu- 
manitarian principles had been violated and we felt that 
the peace and progress of the Pacific was at stake. Just as 
God thought it wise to exterminate the Sodomites, so did 
we decide to progressively destroy the Japanese people. For 
the good of the rest of the world, we were willing to kill 
the baby suckling at his mother’s breast along with the 
financier who may have been responsible for the east 
Asian policies and the soldier who carried them out. So 
far as I know, we never considered the possibility of spar- 
ing the city or the nation for the sake of ten, or even ten 
thousand, righteous who might have been therein. 

I am particularly anxious to notice our failure to deal 
with the varied races within our nation in conformity with 
the teachings of Abraham. We very frequently ignore this 
Biblical teaching, as well as our ideals and laws, in our 
treatment of racial and religious minorities within our 
nation. To put it simply, we just do not recognize that 
many of the peoples of our country are individuals with 
an inate right to be judged and evaluated on the basis of 
their own acts. 

A few years ago, my wife was traveling to our church in 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, and the train stopped near Camp 
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Devens. A dozen or two Negro soldiers got on and en- 
tered her car. Some of the boys noticed that she was read- 
ing “PM” and those interested sat down and joined ina 
discussion as to the rights and problems of the Negro. 
Others had no interest in politics and began swapping 
comic books back and forth. Still others sought forgetful- 
ness in a bottle. They were just like any other group of 
service men; there were all kinds. Some were tall and some 
were short. Some ,were dark and some were light. Some 
had a southern drawl while others had the accent peculiar 
to Brooklyn. There were a hundred points of variation, 
but when the conductor came to collect the tickets, he 
shouted, “I want all you colored boys to sit down and not 
move while I get your tickets because I can not tell you 
apart.” 

One of the leaders of the soldiers, who happened to be 
well over six feet, grabbed his pal who was scarcely more 
than five and confronted the conductor: “Can’t you tell us 
two apart,” he said. 

“No”, the conductor answered. “You darkies all look 
alike to me.” 

The conductor was perhaps unusually stupid in refusing 
to notice a glaring physical contrast, but he was following 
a common pattern in our land. We think in terms of 
groups and races. We judge them to be identical, one with 
another. We refuse to recognize personality, individual 
abilities or virtues which may be possessed by a portion of 
the minority group. 

Iam perfectly willing to recognize that our treatment of 
the Negro people has had definite results. Because of in- 
adequate educational facilities, many Negroes are misin- 
formed. Because of discrimination in housing, we find 
among the negro people the fruits of slum life; dirt, 
disease and disillusionment. A tradition and a memory 
of inhuman treatment is certain to produce some embit- 
tered souls. The greatest crime with which the white race 
can be charged is the warped personality which has re- 
sulted from slavery and discrimination. 


If we were to give the Negroes their just due, they 
would receive certain advantages to offset the difficulties 
which they have had to experience these last three hun- 
dred years, but let us ignore that possibility. Perhaps jus- 
tice is too much to expect. We can, however, maintain the 
standard set four thousand years ago by Abraham and 
recognize that people are individuals, even when their 
skin is dark. If we will but grant each individual equality 
of opportunity and the right to be judged on his own 
merits, within a few generations the difference will be 
eliminated. 

I am not arguing that all Negroes are as talented as 
Marion Anderson, as sensitive as Langston Hughes, as 
brilliant as George Washington Carver, or as sportsman- 
like as Jackie Robinson. I am merely urging with Abra- 
ham that all shall not be condemned because of the miser- 
able condition of what is possibly the majority. 


The same analysis would be possible in thinking about 


our Jewish friends. They also are grouped in the mind of 
the average man, and condemned as a group without re- 
gard for individual differences. In a Massachusetts city 
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where I was formerly settled, there were about five t 
sand Jews, of whom forty-five hundred were just ave 
workingmen; shoemakers and steamfitters, cooks, car 
ters and clerks. That ninety per cent is invariably ign 
in anti-Semitic propaganda. In that city, there w 
smaller percentage of the Jewish population in mx 
lending and banking than of the Gentiles, but we sc 
times consider all like Shylock. Perhaps the best exar 
of the absurdity of propaganda generalizations was a 
a family of three brothers who were very good frienc 
mine. They were clever young men who owned a s 
factory which owed its prosperity to their inventive 
pacity and love of tools and machines. I doubt that 
would be considered good businessmen and we c 
joked about their lack of sales resistance. They w 
purchase anything that a clever salesman brought to 1 
door. They bought cigars which must have been n 
from hemp, worsted suitings which their tailors thre 
the rubbish heap, furniture polish that would not dry, 
soap which would not wash. | 

It is the same with any racial or religious group. 
eralizations are absurd. Group condemnations are in! 
ably unjust. 

Up to now, I have been considering the stupidit 
grouping our fellows, ignoring their individuality | 
withholding from them rights which should be gre 
unto all men. Now, let me point out the danger of | 
a practice. I am assuming that we, as religious folk, 
dedicated ourselves to ethical living. I believe that if | 
be any virtue which can crown the life of man with 
mortal glory, it must be won by the individual as a 
of his behavior toward his fellows. I recognize rar i 
us are imperfect and require a large measure of fo 
ness, but I think that each of us sincerely desires to be 
more ethical, more moral, more Christian. 


ae as 


If this be so, let us never forget that growp thinkin 
drug which dulls our sensibilities and makes possib 
havior of which we must inevitably be ashamed. 
ability to put himself in the place of the recipient 
act is the best restraint upon beastly behavior. @ 
ability to imagine the emotions of others is the gr 
stimulant to saintly living. To do either of these t 
we must think of others in personal and not group ; 


For example, we read in our papers that a hundre 
lion people are starving. We feel that it is regrettabl 
perhaps contribute a dollar or two to our favorite s 
project. But a picture in general or group terms c 
get inside of-us. A group of a hundred million peopl 
no emotions that we can share. If, on the other h 
were to tell you of some specific family which is 
facing an empty table, give you the names and de4 
tions of the family and somehow make them live b 
your eyes, then your own dinners would become u 
atable. It is very much worse that a hundred millios 
starving than that one family is without food, but so 
as we can avoid facing them as individuals we ar 
from unusual emotional pressure. 


It is the same in any moral problem. As long 
think in terms of groups, we are unlikely to be stimu 
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Junusual behavior. That which we must remember is 
ft every sensation of frustration, suffering and shame 
Jich results from the discriminatory practices, so com- 
on in this nation of ours, is felt by an individual, with 
} same human longings and desires as ourselves. Zoning 

rictions such as we have in many of our northern cities 
| not cause a group to suffer; they cause a mother who 
perfectly willing to pay a decent rent to live in a house 


jatrocious that she had four children bitten seriously by 


js. Discrimination in wages does not mean that Ne- 


bes earn less than whites. That means that a pal of mine 
ho is head of the largest Negro high school in the world 
iil does not earn enough money so that he can afford to 
It married. The lack of an Anti-Lynching law does not 
ran that one-tenth of the American people have no 
tection from murder. It means that a returning vet- 
hn who has bled and suffered for his country can be 
jagged out of a bus and shot down like a dog. Let us 
iver forget that every pang of hunger is felt by an indi- 
ltual stomach, every burning welt rises on an individual 
ick, every blush of shame spreads over an individual 
jeek, every bitter tear is shed by an individual eye, every 
jayer for mercy, for help, for freedom is uttered by an 
dividual mouth. Only if we remember this, shall we 
jer feel called upon to do anything about brotherhood. 
'This is, of course, not an original discovery. Every com- 
andment of Jesus aimed at reminding people to think 
their own feelings when judging their conduct. When 
» said: “Do unto others as thou wouldst be done by”, it 
as but a way of saying: “Remember, individuals like 
burselves will reap the results of your acts.” 

In concluding, I wish you would pardon me if I take 


that folk tale in my introduction a bit more literally than 
I usually take such stories. Let us assume that Abram 
and Jehovah really had a face-to-face discussion concern- 
ing the fate of Sodom. God agreed to spare the city if ten 
righteous were to be found therein. Yet there is a tradi- 
tion that the city was destroyed. Why? Were there only 
six or seven, eight or nine, righteous? The tiny minority of 
righteous Sodomites probably felt pretty futile throughout 
their lives. They must have questioned if it was worth- 
while abiding by justice and truth. Yet it was they who 
had the opportunity to save the city. Had they won two 
or three more to their way of life, many thousands might 
have been saved. 

In what is perhaps a less dramatic setting, our world 
finds itself in a parallel situation to that of Sodom. If 
brotherhood can not be achieved, it is hard to see how our 
civilization can avoid destruction. It will not be necessary 
for Jehovah to pour down fire and brimstone if we fail to 
establish justice, righteousness and brotherhood. We are 
now well-prepared to destroy ourselves. 

That which I would urge upon you is that Abraham and 
God were not merely exercising their capacity for verbal 
calisthenics when they discussed the rights of the innocent 
in Sodom. A few righteous can make a tremendous dif- 
ference in every age and place. A minority which will take 
a stand for brotherhood, and seek the well-being of all re- 
gardless of race or religion or class can be the salvation of 
our times. The righteous minority of Sodom was not quite 
large enough. One, two, three, or four more might have 
made the difference. The question that each of us must 
ask himself is, “Will my city, my civilization go down to 
defeat for the lack of me?” 


Fall Conference On 
The Faith Of ‘Universalism 


HE Fall Conference on The Faith Of Universalism 

will be held October 5-7. Place: Pocono Crest, Po- 
mo Pines, Pa., easily accessible by train, bus or car. 
ates will be reasonable, as hotel rates go these days: 
5.50 per day, including meals, with two in a room, 
inning water; $7 and $7.50, including meals with two 
1a room and private bath. All the facilities of the hotel 
lay be used. 
The program will begin Wednesday afternoon, Oc- 
ber 5 with a session Toward A Definition Of Univer- 
lism, followed on succeeding days by sessions on Free- 
om And Responsibility, Universalist Action and Find- 
1gs and Conclusions. Able speakers, writers and think- 
rs of the Universalist fellowship will take part. There 
ill be ample opportunity for discussion. Evening ses- 
ons will be given over to social and inspirational pur- 
oses. The chaplain for the period will be Rev. Raymond 
Baughan and the Registrar is Esther A. Richardson. 
mong the participants will be Dr. Robert Cummins, 
’r. Emerson Lalone, et al. 


‘This is not a conference for ministers only. Laymen 
nd laywomen are urgently invited to attend. We want 
Tepresentative gathering of ministers and lay people. 
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More detailed information will be available later. If 
you are interested please notify Miss Richardson, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


Proclamation Of Our Faith And Purpose 


UR Universalist fellowship is still too casual as to its 

mission. Therefore, we have need of study, disci- 
pline, and improved techniques in view of our distinctive 
task. This calls for the use of the scientific method in 
the quest for truth, with freedom of conclusions. 

The genius of our faith is our confidence in man and 
the human venture, and in the ordering universe of 
which he is a part. Our faith demands that individuals 
shall develop into complete and socially responsible per- 
sons. Our faith demands that all men shall find fulfillment 


through their shared efforts to improve the common life, 


achieving order and freedom with justice. The power- 
profit motive in modern, monopolistic capitalism is det- 
rimental to this aim; therefore, we look toward a demo- 
cratic planned economy. The tragic acceptance of com- 
munism and fascism by some peoples makes clear the de- 
mand on democracy and the liberal church to help create 
community without loss of individual freedom. Our Uni- 
versalist faith in man’s creative capacities and the order- 
ing universe drives us to embrace change toward the better 
society. Massachusetts Universalist Ministers Convention. 
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Positive Program For Peace 


A Statement by the Federal Council of Churches 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, through its 
Executive Committee meeting in special session, addresses itself to the 
present international crisis. Powerful forces have pushed mankind to the 
brink of an awful abyss. The first and urgent task 1s to check those forces. 
Therefore, we do not deal here with the long-range task of building peace, 
but with a short-range task of averting war without yielding sound demo- 
cratic principles. We call upon our people immediately to change. the 


present prevailing mood which makes for war. This will not remove the 
basic causes of the present tension, but it will provide an increased margin 


of safety. 


I. Our people should not tolerate any complacency about 
war. War would engulf all in misery and would bring 
other consequences quite the opposite of our intentions. 

Some have come to look upon “a preventive war” as an 
acceptable means of settling the present international con- 
flict. Such a state of mind we unqualifiedly condemn. 

The last war ended with the dropping of two bombs 
which alone killed over 100,000 persons and shattered the 
lives of many more. New war would plunge the world 
into utter misery. Whatever the military result, there 
would be an intensification of the misery which makes 
men willing to exchange freedom for dictatorship. Cir- 
cumstances may at times make forcible resistance a lesser 
evil than surrender, but no man should be deluded into 
thinking that a new war will achieve the ends for which 
he would profess to be fighting. 

II. Our people should combat a mood of hysteria or blind 
hatred. 

There is always danger that in the face of alarming 
events hatred or fear will arouse mass emotion and drive 
people into doing foolhardy things. A*free society can 
survive only as its members have the self-control and self- 
restraint to protect thémselves against that mood. So, our 
citizens who believe in their free society and want to pre- 
serve it must exercise sober self-control and exert them- 
selyes to stop others who would spread hysteria, whether 
for attack or for surrender. Some officials may think that 
even necessary legislation can be obtained only by frighten- 
ing the American people. Others may feel that they are 
peculiarly qualified to exercise political leadership and that 
they can best ride into power on a wave of emotion. Those 
who influence public opinion may feel that sensationalism 
is needed to arouse and alert the American people. Those 
who do such things are following the doctrine that it is 
possible to get good by doing evil. The fact is that panic 
started for one purpose seldom stops until it has overshot 
the chosen mark. 

There are features of Soviet conduct, and indeed features 
of our own national conduct, which are evil and which 
we should hate. But hatred of evil is very different from 
the hatred of people as a group. Those who stand on the 
brink of disaster cannot safely indulge in emotions which 
make them unstable and unreasoning. 
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III. Our people should reject fatalism about war. Wa 
not inevitable. If it should come, it would be because 
conditions that men could have changed. 

There is no irresistible tide that is carrying men to 
struction. The evil forces at work are man-made and t 
can be man-changed. We do not believe that any gov 
ment, whether our own or the Seviet, now wants wai 
is committed to war. Soviet leaders do have a global | 
gram which, if carried out in the intolerant and coer: 
manner of the past two years, is likely to lead to w 
However, it can be dealt with by counter-measures 
peace. It seems that the Soviet program will be aggress 
ly pushed to a danger point especially where the follow 
conditions prevail: first, where economies are wé 
second, where the working people can be made to bell 
that proletarian dictatorship offers their best hope of 
creased welfare; and third, where man can be terrori} 
To quote from Stalin, Soviet communism strikes wl 
and where the forces opposed have “exposed their prac} 
bankruptcy.” Where that condition is not found, agg 
sive Soviet action is suspended. The way to reel 
is to change the conditions which tempt men to recll 
and dangerous activities. 
IV. Our people should not rely primarily on mili 
strategy to meet Communist aggression. Such me | 
more apt to bring war than prevent it. There should 
greater concentration on positive programs of an econa 
social, political and moral character. 

In times of international crisis men tend to look to | 
tary measures as a means of salvation. That is happe} 
in America now. Nearly a year ago Secretary Ma 
put forward the statesmanlike idea of the Europea 
covery Plan. In many respects, however, our recent i 
national policy seems to have been much dominate? 


military thinking. Such domination increases the ris 
war. 


In present conditions of international anarchy, w 
international law and international police power are 
ing, national military strength is necessary, while we: 
tinually strive for the multilateral reduction and co 
of armaments through the United Nations. But the | 
defenses of what we treasure are to be found in| 
military measures which will change the conditions f 
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he spread of despotism. To provide these defenses is 
the task for military advisers. Therefore, the Amer- 
people, in conformity with the principle of democratic 
pment, should not permit policy making to pass pre- 
jinantly inte the bands of those who think primarily 
ulitary terms, as seems to be the case today. Our peo- 
ind government should not feel satisfied with merely 
cary measures but should diligently develop and carry 
ugh programs of an economic, social, political and 
al character. Thus, the real security of the United 
ls and of the world may be safeguarded, and war may 
lverted. 

Jur people should press for positive programs which 
2 immediate possibilities for peace and justice. They 
ld, for example, quickly move toward: (a) Greater eco- 
bic well-being throughout the world. (b) Greater em- 
sis on increasing social welfare. (¢) Greater observance 
human rights, to check terrorism. (d) Greater use of 
besses of international conversation and negotiation. 
Je believe that the positive program which we here 
bose by way of illustration flows directly from our 
listian faith and its requirements for relations of mutual 
bfulness and good will among men. In urging at this 
fe egonomic assistance to dare in need, increased op- 
‘unity for human welfare, and greater observance of 
rights and freedoms which are claimed by virtue of 
a's dignity in God’s sight, we are setting forth tasks 
ch should at all times command the support of our 
ristian people. We are convinced that both the inherent 
yt of these steps and their direct bearing upon the 
sent international crisis will commend them to all men 
zood will. 

‘rimary responsibility for the technical aspects of pro- 
ms, rests, of course, upon government and _ political 
lership. Nevertheless, our present appeal to our people 
yess for economic, social, political and moral programs 
‘peace would not be convincing unless we could point 
zenuine possibilities of this character. 


a) One of the conditions which tempts Soviet leadership 
aggressive action is the prevalence of economic distress. 
e€ Foreign Assistance Act just passed by Congress can 
ve greatly to change Te conditions in ieee and 
9 to some extent in China. The European Recovery 
in, which that Act incorporates, shows the immense 
ssibilities which reside in non-military resourcefulness 
J action. The constructive objectives of this Plan have 
*n strongly backed by our churches. It has now been 
acted into law, and action under it is beginning. Such 
ion ought to do more than provide temporary relief. 
should, and can, work to change economic econditions 
0 those needed for a great revival of hope and creative 
ort. 

(b) Another condition which tempts Soviet leaders to 
gressive action is the possibility of making men believe 
it the Communist parties are today the only ardent ad- 
cates of increased social welfare. These parties attract 
d organize people already resentful because they feel 
it their present leadership and institutions perpetuate 
nomic and racial injustices from which they suffer. ‘The 
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conditions which create that feeling can be, and should 
be, changed. 

There was a time when the Western democracies were 
supreme in prestige because of their dynamic pursuit of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity; their great experiments 
in political freedom; and their industrial aeselaton which 
added unimagined productivity to human effort. Today, 
because Soviet communism attacks freedom, we are drawn 
into defense of the status guo. We ought rather to preach 
and practice the unique capacity of a free society to effect 
changes peacefully. We ought to develop and make 
known constructive programs which will again capture 
the imagination and enlist the support of those who are 
unsatisfied, of those who feel themselves exploited, and 
of those who want to make dreams come true. 

(c) Still another of the conditions which tempt Soviet 
leadership to aggressive action is the possibility of frighten- 
ing people Borel working against Soviet penetration. To- 
day, even within the free societies of western Europe, 
many feel that they cannot, without great future risk of 
reprisal, express the dictates of their reason and conscience. 
That situation violates the provisions of the United Na- 
tions Charter which call for respect of human rights and 
require the nations to take joint and separate action to co- 
operation with the United Nations to secure the obser- 
vance of those rights. Three years have gone by without 
any international commitment to that task. It is impera- 
tive that the United States take the lead with those nations 
which are agreed on what human freedom means, to se- 
cure prompt adoption of a covenant of human rights, with- 
in the framework of the United Nations. If our nation 
should quickly assume dynamic leadership of a movement 
to define and protect human rights, even if only within 
the existing free societies, that action would do much to 
reassure peoples now frightened and to check the further 
spread of terrorism. 


(d) The avenues of diplomatic conversation between the 
Soviet Union and the United States should be kept open 
and used. There should be the fullest possible exchange of 
information and of views on the assumption that all na- 
tions want peace, not war. 


An appearance of broken official relations is psycho- 
logically bad for peace. It increases the risk that govern- 
ments act on misinformation and make miscalculations 
which lead to perilous incidents. Also, it may be that some 
of the conflicts of national interest and issues of power 
can be dealt with by isolating them from irreconcilable 
conflicts of basic convictions. 

We do not presume to judge the technical problems of 
when, and where, and with whom conversations should 
be held or negotiations conducted, but we suggest that 
there are in the field unused possibilities which ought to 
be explored. If trustworthy agreements could be arrived 
at between the Soviet Union and the United States, even 
on minor matters, the present world-wide sense of tension 
might be eased and the way made easier to preserve peace. 
The mood of the American people should be such as to 
encourage the Administration to utilize the possibilities of 
conversation and negotiation. Likewise, avenues of reli- 
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gious, cultural, scientific and educational exchange should 
be kept open and developed as far as possible. 

It may be objected that the possibilities we have sug- 
gested do not meet our test of immediacy. We do not be- 
lieve that such an objection is sound. Programs themselves 
have consequences even before they are fully realized. The 
European Recovery Plan is a good illustration. The idea 
had profound influence when it was first put forward by 
Secretary Marshall and quickly endorsed on a bipartisan 
basis. That occurrence changed the aspect of affairs in 
Europe more than nine months before the plan itself took 
legal shape. It is possible to get immediate results, which 
will decrease the threat of war, through economic, social, 
political and moral proposals which are well thought out 
and which it seems our nation is resolved to carry through. 
VI. Our people ought, each one of them, to contribute to 
a change of mood so as to increase the chance of averting 
war without compromise of basic convictions. 

This is a time for prayer. Also it is a time for action. 
Men of goodwill must promptly lay hold of the means at 
hand to increase the margin of safety against war. This is 
a task in which every one can play a constructive part. 

1. Do not tolerate any complacency about war. Some of 
us may ourselves be complacent about war. If not, each 
of us knows some who are. So each one can do something 
to reduce the sum total of that complacency. 

2.Combat a mood of hysteria or blind hatred. Each of 
us is aware of focal points of war hysteria and blind hatred. 
We know who are some of the individuals, groups, and 
publications that are spreading that mood. Each, by writ- 
ing to political leaders or editors, can do something to stop 
the development of unreasoning mob emotion. 

3. Reject fatalism about war. Each of us knows some 
who think the war is inevitable and that it is better to get 
it over quickly so as to relieve the strain of waiting and 
to anticipate the Soviet development of atomic power. 
Each can do something to change that mood of fatalism 
and impatience. 

4. Oppose primary reliance on military strategy to meet 
Communist aggression. Each of us has, or can have, in- 
fluence with leaders in Congress or in the Administration 
or in political parties and can urge that they do not con- 
centrate on military measures as though these alone would 
assure peace, but concern themselves also with economic, 
social, political and moral counter-measures against the 
threat of war. 


5. Press for positive programs which have immediate 
possibilities for peace and justice. Each of us ‘can use our 
voice and our vote in behalf of constructive measures by 
our government to increase the margin of safety from 
war, such as programs for recovery, for increased social 
welfare, for a covenant on human rights, and for con- 
tinuing diplomatic conversation with the Soviet Union. 


We belong to a free society. We cherish for ourselves 


and for others freedom of religion, freedom of speech,- 


freedom of the press, freedom of assembly, freedom of 
petition, and freedom to vote. It is such freedoms which 
are threatened and which we want more fully to achieve 
and to preserve. Most of us would fight rather than sur- 
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render them, even though they might well be lo 
fighting. These freedoms can, we are confident, be 
served if they are now used in ways to avert the imm« 
danger of war. In a free society every citizen has a dt 
action. 

VIL. Our churches ought to testify with renewed 
to God’s righteous love for all men and the reality 
Christian world fellowship. 

Christians have their own divine commission to 
claim the kingdom of God and His righteousness at | 
and abroad. God is a God of judgment as well as of n 
In His sight all nations, including our own, and all 
including ourselves, have left undone those things vy 
they ought to have done and done those things which 
ought not to have done. We are called to recogniz 
just condemnation of His judgment but if we tu 
Him in repentance and faith we shall avail oursels 
His mercy. We are called to be steadfast in prayer f 
the peoples of the world that they may learn the t 
that belong to their peace; for our nation and our go 
ment, that they may become willing to serve the pu 
of God. 

Our churches are part of a world-wide comm 
of Christians. They have come into being as a w 
sal fellowship in our own time through the work ¢ 
missionary movement and through the new discove 
the unity in Christ that binds Christians of many 
munions. Let us always remember the great compa 
fellow Christians in Russia with whom we share a 
mon faith that should transcend all the difference: 
make for conflict. Already in many places Chris 
broken down the middle wall of partition in His Ck 
even where Christians have been divided by the ent 
of war. We find our ultimate hope for peace in the 
that God, through Christ, is seeking to draw all m 
Himself and into felllowship with one another. 


This Is Your Heritage, Guard It! 


Congress shall make no law respecting an esta 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise th 
or abridging the freedom of speech or of the pre 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble a: 
petition the government for a redress of grievan 

The Bill of Rights, Art 
* KK KK 


Hundreds of Universalists have taken their reli 
fellowship to the beaches and the mountains and 
where summer institutes provide stimulation, - 
mation and inspiration for better churchmansh: 

KR XK 

A steady flow of German prisoners of war who hi 
caped from France into Switzerland near Geneva kh 
gun to cause a problem for the Swiss authorities. Co 
of these escaping P.O.W.’s, who have come into Swi 
ritory clandestinely, usually during the night, are m< 
to trains and repatriated to Germany, usually on th 


they are found. (Worldover Press.) 
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he First Freedom 


Iph Aibertson 


E believe in a free world. 

'V We believe in freedom because we believe in hu- 
in nature, in the inherent nobility and goodness of 
jn, in the preponderance of good over evil, in the victory 
ove over hatred. 

Dur totalitarian opponents are pessimists. In their phil- 
iphy men are civilized only by force, and are decent only 
compulsion. 

fhe philosophy of the West, despite Doctor Niebuhr, 
ctor Barth, and Monsignor Sheen, has abandoned 
ital depravity” and “original sin” and has aligned itself 
th the evolutionary “sons of God.” On this basis, and 
y on this basis can we believe in freedom. 

The nazis and the Japs and Rome believe in authority. 
e issue seems clear just now between us and our late 
litary enemies, but it is not clear as between us and our 
ritual opponents, for they are a part of us, are in our 
ry midst, and are by no means limited to the adherents 
‘Rome and Roman authority. 


Religious freedom is to a great extent a fraud and a delu- 
m even here in America which is supposed to be its 
me. For where there is infallibility and authority there 
jnot be religious freedom. On the lips of a Catholic, 
gious freedom means only that he is free from per- 
ution by others and perforce is not able to persecute 
yers. It does not mean that the Catholic church believes 
religious freedom for either Catholics or non-Catholics. 
t a Catholic fall in love with a Protestant and you will 
ickly see how much freedom the Church will give them. 
the Protestant churches equally, so far as infallibility 
d authority rule, the same absence of religious freedom 
to be seen. If it is less, if there is more freedom among 
otestants than among Catholics, it is because there is 
s infallibility and authority. 

The poor, cold, barren fact that Protestants and Cath- 
es cannot kill each other, cannot take away each other’s 
erty and property, we call religious freedom. We call it 
igious freedom and are proud of it! It is indeed better 
in nazism if that is what we must compare ourselves 
th, but it is a long way from spiritual freedom. Most 
lividual Catholics as well as Protestants would be loathe 
see their churches endowed again with power to en- 
ce conformity and punish heresy. Perhaps we shall be 
ured such a reaction, but the spirit of true religious free- 
m is not very widespread among us, and there is plenty 
confusion of freedom from religion with freedom of 
igion with an apparent preference for the former. So 
igious freedom is not so secure a principle in our West- 
1 life as we sometimes think. We are not far removed 
en yet from Ku-Klux-Klanism or Rankin Commiittee- 
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First and most important is spiritual freedom. Without this, all other 
freedoms become not only meaningless but impossible. 


ism. One step backward would put us in line with the 
nazis. I do not want to be burned at the stake or shot in 
the back but there are Americans who would do both to 
me if they could. 

We who believe in freedom know full well that freedom 
is limited by nature and of necessity in a thousand ways. 
We know that it is full of the possibilities of error and 
sin. We know that it is dangerous. And when all the evils 
and terrors of freedom have been looked squarely in the 
face we choose it in preference to the debasement of au- 
thority. For the authority offered us by Hitler and Hiro- 
hito and Rome and Protestant creedism gives false security, 
the wrong answers, and intellectual and moral somnol- 
ence. This is a degradation that we refuse to submit to. 
We prefer the dangers and anxieties of freedom. 

Everyone is familiar with the distinction between free- 
dom of thought and freedom of action, but not everyone 
realizes that in the authoritarian world, freedom of thought 
is just as ruthlessly proscribed as freedom of action. In the 
fascist-nazi-Shinto world, freedom of thought was absolute- 
ly forbidden and indeed the subject of most jealous con- 
cern on the part of those in power. On the other hand 
freedom of action is often curtailed of necessity in dem- 
ocracies as well as in autocracies. Freedom of action in 
fact is always in jeopardy in any human society. Our Fed- 
eral Constitution for example guarantees “freedom of as- 
sembly.” Well, assembly is an action and is of necessity 
very much controlled and regulated and often forbidden 
regardless of the Constitution. The only freedoms the 
Constitution could really guarantee are spiritual freedoms. 
It is probably due in some measure to the failure to under- 
stand this that we have had so many fascistminded men 
in Congress who would make it a crime to believe in 
communism or some other ism and so by fascist legislation 
to undermine the foundations of democracy. 

For the basic fact about democracy is not votes nor par- 
liaments nor constitutions, but spiritual freedom. A king- 
dom with an aristocracy, like England, could be and is a 
democracy because, and only because, of the spiritual free- 
dom of its people. 

It is this more than anything else that marks British 
Parliamentarianism. It stands for spiritual freedom, free- 
dom of thought, freedom of opinion, freedom to disbe- 
lieve, freedom to investigate, freedom to be in opposition, 
freedom to believe. As to freedom of action, that is another 
matter. We take and give all the freedom of action that 
comports with the general welfare. But society, a live and 
changing organism, dictates in this field and makes adjust- 
ment necessary. 

There is remarkably little freedom of action in human 
life. Theoretically that freedom is bounded only by the 
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limitations of nature, but actually 7 7s restricted on every from slander, libel, defamation and lies, it cannot guat 


hand by duties and obligations and compulsions and de- tee free talk. In other words if free speech and free p 
tials that leave little room for choice or spontaneity. Kent are to be considered inviolable civil rights, governm 
says that this abandonment of freedom of action is the must disclaim responsibility in these matters. In view 
price we pay for spiritual freedom. Perhaps so, but the the failures that democratic governments have made 
thing to be remembered is that freedom of action 1s some- this field of controlling the expression of opinion, we m 
thing that government can secure to individuals only in a hope that a sharper line will be drawn between spirit 
strictly limited sense, whereas freedom of thought is some- freedom and freedom of action, for talk is action, the pi 
thing that can and should be secured in a very large and cipal action of many people. The time may come wl 
comprehensive sense. The state imprisons men to prevent freedom of talk can be guaranteed. As a liberal, I wo 
their freedom of action. It has to kill them to prevent be glad to see it. All we can hope for now is a loosen 
freedom of thought. rather than a tightening of the restrictions and an absol 
The liberal Christian stands flat on the demand for release, in theory and in fact, of the spirit of man. 

spiritual freedom. In matters of opinion and belief, in mat- Many moralists have said that there can be no freed 
ters of the mind and soul, he abjures the authority or dom- to do wrong. On the contrary, there can be no freed 
ination of Pope, or some particular interpretation of the haridne notiiolvemthe possibility of doing wrong 
Bible, or any church or state. No Congress can tell him being wrong. Freedom to believe in nazism and th 
what he may or may not think. No bishop nor creed may nazi thoughts, freedom to be a Hindu and have caste « 
tell him what he must or must not believe. In action he race prejudice, freedom to hate but not to kill, freedom 
will obey all authority as far as possible, in thought he will despise but not to spit, freedom to suspect the High Pr 
obey none as against himself. of adultery but not to shout it from the housetops is 
_ Tam not here implying that freedom of action is of no involved in spiritual freedom. And the sooner poor Ii 
importance. There are emergent situations where CoN men with emotional disturbances are made to underst: 
actions are imperative and where freedom of action is of that nobody is interested in their internal indecencies 

supreme importance. And the founding fathers Mies Ree ile better it will be for them, for they never can be cured fr 
right in their attempt to protect the individual in his ac- olitsidesthemselvess [tae notetheabusimessec une testis 

tions from unnecessary interference from the government of the church to control the thinkins ot amen! aa 


or from other people. In the narrow field where such pro- 
tection was possible it has been of inestimable value to 
our institutions. But the confusion of thought and action 
in the Bill of Rights has hurt the cause of spiritual free- 
dom. And there are claims for so-called religious practices 
made under the guise of religious freedom which cannot 


be formally recognized by both the state and the chu 
that they cannot control, that they can only influence | 
souls of men. The church particularly needs to know ¢ 
If she would stop trying to control the souls of men, | 
might devote more energy, and devote it more effectin 


be always allowed. Religious freedom is inviolable only to influence. 
inasmuch and insofar as religion is spiritual. The liberal Christian believes in absolute spiritual 
This brings us to free speech and free press. So long as dom as a starter, other freedoms to follow with educas 


government is expected to defend individuals and itself and social development. 


Grass Roots Planning for Citizenship 
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The students pictured here are enjoyin 


facilities of Goddard College which 


o 
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| 
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founded and for many years supported | 
clusively by Universalists. Though Goddarg 
now nondenominational, its faculty and 


dent population are carrying on the ideals 


the Universalist founders by their intellig 
endeavors to strengthen democracy by be 


understanding between cultural groups 


broader fellowship of the many groups | 


At the New England Workshop of Goddard College, Plain- together make up Ameri 
field, Vt., this group of students and teachers discuss how 5 bane es 
to strengthen democracy through intercultural education. 
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The Jewel In The Crown On Beacon Hill 


-merson Hugh Lalone 


HE Massachusetts State House, designed by Charles 

Bulfinch in 1795, crowns Beacon Hill in the heart of 
Id Boston. Of this noble building, a fastidious Lord 
Shief Justice of England wrote, “The State House is the 
nost beautiful building in the country. At Washington, 
t Albany, at Chicago, and elsewhere, you see much grand- 
‘and more costly structures, but this is in perfect taste 
ind proportion; every interspace the right size, every 
nolding right, every decoration refined—a sort of Adam’s 
urchitecture of noblest type.” 
~ Surmounting columns and pediments, like a great gem 


n a crown, is the dome of the State House, rising one: 


qundred and fifty-five feet above the base of the building. 
This is not the largest dome in the world, but one can 
not well imagine one more beautiful. I have been thrilled 
by the sight of the Capitol Dome in Washington. I have 
looked up with awe at the battlescarred dome of St. Paul’s 
cathedral atop Ludgate hill in London. And I have seen 
numerous other noble domes. None speaks to me as does 
Boston’s Bulfinch dome on Beacon Hill. 

Domes have always excited the imaginations of men, 
and have been reared to express aspiration and loyalty. It 
was so when Brunelleschi reared the dome on the cathedral 
at Florence in 1431. That great dome gave the Floren- 
tines exceeding pride. For centuries before this, tombs 
of kings, government buildings, churches and mosques 
had been surmounted by domes. The Romans used the 
dome. The Bzyantines after them perfected it. The 
Mohammedans under the influence of Bzyantium, 
adopted the dome as a favorite motive. The majestic dome 
of the Church of Santa Sophia in Constantinople, dedi- 
cated as a Christian Church in 561, later became a famous 
Mosque. Needless to say the Mohammedans did not 
molest the dome. It still stands, the glory of the whole 
building. 

One could go on almost indefinitely and, indeed, write 
the history of civilization by tracing the story of its domes. 
Why? Because the dome symbolizes order and_sym- 
metry, strength and balance, all combined in graceful and 
enduring form. And these ‘are precisely the qualities im- 
perfect man aspires to in his struggle to bring into har- 
mony his own conflicting impulses and live in peace. 

All of this and more comes to mind when I look in the 
early morning light or in the soft twilight at our Massa- 
chusetts State House Dome. For I live and have intimate 
daily fellowship with this noble monument, From the 
east. windows of my Mt. Vernon Street apartment, I look 
out at it glowing softly under moonlight or illumined 
against cloudy skies. From my Beacon Street office it is 
silhouetted against the western sky. 

When war came and the gold leaf was covered with 
dull grey paint, the focal point of my skyline was dark- 
ened indeed. It was some small comfort to realize that 
when the dome was first built and sheathed with seven 
thousand pounds of copper by Paul Revere and Son, it 
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was not gilded, nor was the copper left to oxidize. It 
was painted “lead color,” amazing as that may seem. Per- 
haps the “lead color” was a reflection of the solemn mood 
of our fathers. Anyhow it was not until Governor Na- 
thaniel P. Banks recommended gilding the dome in 1861 
that thought was given to brightening it up. But that, 
too, was a war period and the project had to wait. It was 
not until 1874 that Boston’s dome was gilded with gold 
leaf. It was regilded periodically until the late war. Last 
year it was redone freshly and now shines once more as 
it did after its first gilding seventy-one years ago. 

Our dome itself has an interesting history, but it is the 
very symbol of the one hundred and fifty years of dem- 
ocratic history that has transpired in Boston since the dedi- 
cation of the “new” State House in 1798. I went to the 
State House the other day and through the courtesy of 
our hard working Commonwealth Superintendent of 
Buildings, Gustave Everberg, I was permitted to climb 
clear to the cupola. Accompanied by officer Gregory 
Yegian, I went first to the balcony at the base of the dome. 
Here one looks straight up at the great convex curve. We 
climbed the winding stairway inside and a bit out of 
breath, came finally into the glass enclosed, cupola. Spread 
out on every side below us was Boston, old and new. To 
the north, rose a church tower from which a light shone 
out one Apri! night nearly two centuries ago. To the 
west, Charles Street at the corner of the Public Gardens 
marks the spot where British soldiers embarked into what 
was then the Back Bay on that same night, bound for 
Lexington and Concord. ‘To the east, the long wharf 
stretches out into the harbor from which Yankee ships 
sailed tg the seven seas for generations. Slightly to the 
north of east, a new Boston port clears ships that today 
sail the boundless ocean of the air to all continents and 
the farthest reaches of the globe. The northern view is 
now partly blocked by the incongruous monolith of the 
Suffolk county court house, but beyond this obstruction, 
the old dome looked down on Faneuil Hall for many 
years. In the foreground to the south, are the Common 
and off a little to the left Granary Burial ground and fur- 
ther down Kings Chapel and its sacred acre where rest 
the dust of many worthies on whose lives this city and 
this nation were built. Verily the dome looks out on his- 
tory and history in the making. 

As I returned to my office, i fooked? trom the wittlav 
at this great jewel in the crown on Beacon Hill. Yes, 
there zs order and symmetry, strength and balance in 
gracious visible form. It is the very symbol of democracy; 
the order that is not the whim of any man, but govern- 
ment under just law and the strength that flows there- 
from; the symmetry that comes from many men of many 
racial strains devoted to one ideal of fair dealing for all; 
and the balance between anarchistic individualism and au- 
thoritarian totalitarianism which is at the heart of de- 
mocracy. 


BIS 


Hysteria Threatens Freedom 


Good Judgement Guards Democracy 


T THE present time, in our opinion, the most im- 

mediate threat to the right of freedom of opinion 
and expression is indirect. It comes from efforts to deal 
with those few people in our midst who would destroy 
democracy. There are two groups whose refusal to accept 
and abide by the democratic process is all too clear. The 
first are the communists whose counterparts in many coun- 
tries have proved, by their treatment of those with whom 
they disagree, that their ideology does not include a belief 
in universal civil rights. The second are the native fascists. 
Their statements and their actions, as well as those of their 
foreign counterparts, prove them to be equally hostile to 
the American heritage of freedom and equality. 

It is natural and proper for good citizens to worry about 
the activities of these groups. Every member of this Com- 
mittee shares that concern. Communists and fascists may 
assert different objectives. This does not obscure the iden- 
tity of the means which both are willing to use to further 
themselves. Both often use the words and symbols of de- 
mocracy to mask their totalitarian tactics. But their con- 
cern for civil rights is always limited to themselves. Both 
are willing to lie about their political views when it 1s con- 
venient. They feel no obligation to come before the public 
openly and say who they are and what they really want. 

This Committee unqualifiedly opposes any attempt to 
impose special limitations on the rights of these people to 
speak and assemble. Our national past offers us two great 
touchstones to resolve the dilemma of maintaining the 
right to free expression and yet protecting our democracy 
against its enemies. One was offered by Jefferson in his 
first inaugural address: “If there be any amon us who 
wish to dissolve the Union, or to change its republican 
form, let them stand undisturbed as monuments of the 
safety with which error of opinion may be tolerated where 
reason is left free to combat it.” The second is the doctrine 
of “clear and present danger.” ‘This was laid down as a 
working principle by the Supreme Court in 1919 in Sche- 
nck v. United States in an opinion writtén by Justice 
Holmes. It says that no limitation of freedom of expres- 
sion shall be made unless “the words are used in such 
circumstances and are of such a nature as to create a clear 
and present danger that they will bring about the sub- 
stantive evils that Congress has a right to prevent.” The 
next year in a dissenting opinion in Schaefer v. United 
States Justice Brandeis added this invaluable word of ad- 
vice about the application of the doctrine: “Like many 
other rules for human conduct, it can be applied correctly 
only by the exercise of good judgment, and in the exercise 
of good judgment, calmness is, in time of deep feeling and 


on subjects which excite passion, as essential as fearlessness 


and honesty.” 
It is our feeling that the present threat to freedom of 
opinion grows out of the failure of some private and pub- 
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lic persons to apply these standards. Specifically, 5 
excitement about “communists” has gone far beyon 
dictates of the “good judgment” and “calmness” of \ 
Holmes and Brandeis spoke. A state of near-hysteria 
threatens to inhibit the freedom of genuine democr 
At the same time we are afraid that the “reason” 

which Jefferson relied to combat error is hampered 
successful effort of some totalitarians to conceal then 
nature. To expect people to reject totalitarians, whe 
do not provide mechanisms to guarantee that essenti 
formation is available, is foolhardy. These two con 
go together. If we fall back upon hysteria and repre 
as our weapons against totalitarians, we will defeat 
selves. Communists want nothing more than to be lu 
with freedom-loving non-communists. This simply r 
it easier for them to conceal their true nature and to « 
that the term “communist” is “meaningless.” Irrespot 
opportunists who make it a practice to attack every p 
or group with whom they disagree as “communists” 
thereby actually aided their supposed “enemies.” A 
same time we cannot let these abuses deter us fror 
legitimate exposing of real communists and real fa 
Moreover, the same zeal must be shown in defendin 
democracy against one group as against the other. 


From “To Secure These Rights.” The Report 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights. | 


News On The Four Winds 


The Swiss canton of Neuchatel has voted against | 
an suffrage by 14,984 to 7,316. In three tries, the supp 
of votes for women have been able to bring to the 
only a small percentage of the total electorate. In| 
the percentage was 15.8 per cent of the whole: in 
15.2 per cent; in 1948, 18.4 per cent. | 


| 
* * X 


; Isa Miranda, famous Italian screen star, has startle 
film world of Europe by an interview in the Rome Sc 
newspaper Avanti! in which she calls for the creat! 
co-operatives to make and distribute motion pictur) 
she put it, such a step might free artists, whose taler 
now held back, from the tyranny of motion picture 
nates. Co-ops could turn out better pictures, she 4 


and in general emphasize the service of art to the 
munity. Worldover 
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WILLIAM J. ARMS, honored and re- 
scted by your fellow Universalist ministers 
id by your Unitarian colleagues, laborer for 


just and peaceful world order, trusted ad- 


iser, preacher and pastor to the parishes of 
wo denominations and to all the Univer- 
alist churches of Illinois, faithful fighter for 
he free spirit of men, by the authority vested 
nme by the Board of Trustees of The Mead- 
le Theological School of the Common- 
vealth of Pennsylvania I confer upon you the 
legree of Doctor of Divinity honoris causa. 


july, 1948 


LAWRENCE WESLEY ABBOTT, native 
of Boston; recipient of the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts from Tufts in 1929 and of Bachelor 
of Sacred Theology in 1930; later a student 
at Harvard and the University of Chicago 


and recipient of the degree of Master of 
Sacred Theology from the Meadville The- 
ological School, now one of the affiliated 
schools of the University of Chicago; ordained 
minister of the Universalist Church in 1930: 
chaplain, United States Army, from June 1942 
to May 1946, during which period he served 
as a transport chaplain for three and a half 
years in the Pacific and one half year in the 
Atlantic; entering the service as First Lieu- 
tenant he was a Lieutenant Colonel when he 
returned to civilian life, his decorations con- 
sisting of five battle area stars, three theater 
ribbons, four overseas bars; now Lieutenant 
Colonel, Chaplains’ Corps Reserve, the 806th 
Composite Battalion; since 1946 pastor of ‘the 
Universalist Church in Akron, Ohio; presi- 
dent of the Church School Association of 
Ohio; instructor in Biblical Literature, Akron 
University; member of the National Associa- 
tion of Biblical Instructors, Phi Beta Kappa, 
and other academic and religious associations. 
For the degree of Doctor of Divinity, honoris 
causa. 

Outstanding liberal religious leader, you 
have with great effectiveness interpreted Bib- 
lical literature and brought the modern mes- 
sage of Christianity to civilian church pulpits 
and to tens of thousands of your fellow Amer- 
icans as they sailed to fight dangerous battles 
on distant foreign shores. To you, Lawrence 
Wesley Abbott, the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. Tufts College—June 20, 1948. 


Honored For Distinguished Service 


DONALD KING 


St. Lawrence in the class of 1925, of 


EVANS: Graduate of 
the 
Theological School, 1927, minister of churches 


in Vermont, New York, and Illinois, notably 
for a number of years the efficient and de 


Paul’s 


Church, Chicago, Illinois, member of the 


voted minister of St. Universalist 
Board of Trustees of The Universalist Church 
of America, holding important positions in 
organized educational work, effective preacher 
and keen student of man’s thought and af- 


fairs, competent as an administrator and wise 


and winning in dealing with human rela. 
tions; withal a minister of religion with the 
understanding of the comprehensive scope of 
his work today and an adequate sense thus 
of personal responsibility—St. Lawrence Uni 
versity is pleased to conferr upon you the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 


Wi 
ear 
WI 


“To Set At Liberty Them That Are Bruised” 


“A few devout Christians, most of them of modest ability and all with very Enfield 16 
slender resources, changed the course of history in the first century of the Chris- ee a 
tian Church. We ought to be satisfied with nothing less than showing such in- noe ‘ 
telligent and significant ways of living that the course of human society would A aki 173 
be affected. It is a high calling, but in humility it should be our aspiration”. W. Englewood 3] 

Clarence. E. Pickett Montalait 5 

The Universalist Service Committee wishes to acknowledge this month its Ee ea 294 
sincere appreciation of the support accorded to its overseas work in Germany by Binghamion “53 
contributions of gifts-in-kind from many of our Universalist churches. Through Schuyler Lake 100 
conscientious effort born of a shared concern for the rehabilitation of war-shat- Brookyln 12 
tered brethren in Europe, the people of our churches have contributed 19,209 Canton 80 
pounds of used and new clothing, used and new shoes, foodstuffs, children’s kits, Central Square 43 
toys and miscellaneous items, during the period, Sept. 1, 1947 to June 15,1948. age a 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


Answering Dr. Manning On Liberalism 
he Editor: 


2 commonly call those churches liberal which do not have 
ls, statements of faith, or require conformity to a theological 
The definition is grossly inadequate and fails entirely to ex- 
liberalism. There is nothing morally wrong in the banding 
ther of those who hold a certain belief, nothing wrong in their 
iring that those who join their society be of the same belief. 
act it facilitates the work of the organization. It is not the 
1 nor the restrictions on membership that make a church 
al or narrow, but the attitude of the church towards those 
believe differently, even oppositely, that determines the point. 
this basis, a church which admits to membership all from 
stics to fundamentalists can be narrow, and the most rigidly 
odox church could be liberal. 


ne test of liberalism comes in. the church school and in adult 
nars and discussions. A liberal church, like any other, must 
1 its own beliefs sincerely and honestly. Those who apologize 
their faith probably haven’t any. But these beliefs must be 
‘ed respectfully to historical and scientific facts and theories, 
eable or not. We liberals must remind ourselves again and 
n that the most irrational theology, the most unscientific tales 
explanations, are facts in their present or past acceptance. If 
will study and try to understand them, we can learn much of 
ory and human nature. All this must be given to the student 
rder to paint a true picture, one from which he may draw his 
t conclusions. 


he student must learn that worship, the search for God, for 
ceater good, and for the universals, are common to all men. 
hese, as in hunger and thirst, he is blood brother to all humans, 
istians or pagans, civilized or aboriginal savages, and to his 
their most primitive ancestors. 

1 order that he may not tremble over little things but have 
rage and confidence at all times, the student must gain some 
lerstanding of the vastness of the universe, of time, and of our 
orance. Like all men from the beginning, he is as nothing at 
compared to the whole. Yet, he is infinitely blessed in life and 
2, and the ability to think in the abstract. 

he liberal Sunday school looks askance at. undigested swallow- 
of knowledge and at rote memory work. It encourages ques- 
ling and is respectful towards the half formed and groping 
ories of children and young people. 


Ve must raise young men and young women who seek to un- 
stand those who seem evil but who despise none, who rever- 
all, look up to a few and always to God, the embodiment of 
highest ideals and our greatest good. Our aim should be citi- 
ils who are emotionally, mentally, morally, and_ spiritually 
ture, capable of standing alone and unshaken if necessary, but 
ally conscious of the interdependence of all humanity. 

Inly true liberals have faith in the right and ability of men to 
ke up their own minds and form their own beliefs. 

sould we carry out the above, we would raise up a race of 
nts and sages. But ideals, by definition, are ideas of which we 
| far short. Some will say that many of these things can not 
taught. They are right so far as books and lessons are con- 
ned. If, however, the teachers are themselves truly liberal, these 
‘as may be passed on though by contagion. 

Here, as in all human endeavors, we must accept the “sincere 
ire” and the “‘sincere attempt” in place of the accomplishment. 
| this basis, how many of us, how many of our Universalist 
urches, are truly liberal? 


rentham, Massachusetts. Mrs. Holden S. Nicholson 


ly, 1948 


ie 


Does The Hunter Go Around The Squirrel? 
To the Editor: 


When hard-pressed to start an argument, try William James’ 
problem. A hunter walks around a tree. A squirrel, hidden 
from the hunter by the tree, crawls around the tree, always out 
of sight of the hunter. Problem: Does the hunter walk around 
the squirrel or not? If you can persuade the group to pause in 
their argument to inquire what they are arguing about, it becomes 
evident that they disagree about the meaning of the phrase “‘to 
walk around.” 

The discussion between Dr. Atwood and Dr. Van Schaick in 
Tue Leaver of May 15 is similarly an argument about the mean- 
ing of words. In one sense that seems to make it “unimportant,” 
but, after all, the meaning of words is an important matter, since 
by them we seek to communicate. If Atwood and Van Schaick 
can agree about the meaning of “faith” they can agree about the 
way to vote on the amendment concerning the “liberty clause.” 

The whole issue of the basis of fellowship in a church is most 
helpfully discussed in A. C. Garnett’s A Realistic Philosophy of 
Religion. He emphatically rejects intellectual belief as a basis. 
His book, which I am using at the moment as a textbook, is ex- 
ceedingly stimulating, and relatively free from technical philo- 
sophical terms. May I recommend it, both as giving support to 
the liberal position, although sometimes critical of the practice of 
liberals, and as an antidote to neo-orthodoxy. 

San Jose State College, Calif. Elmo A. Robinson, 
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I want to read 
The Christian Leader 


Enclosed please find 
$3.00 for one year 
$5.50 for two years 


For myself 


‘As a gift to 


Signature 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Send to: 


SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
Packages of food and clothing should be sent 
to the 
COLLECTION WAREHOUSE 
UNIVERSALIST 
Sl BAS Peaoth os KEE NEW YORK{167 N.Y. 


The Service Committee has shipping tags or 
stickers which it will furnish on application. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 


CASH for the purpose of buying food should 
beysent direcilyiogl HI BeUNT VER SALTS 1 
CHURCH OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Our Library Desk 


A Message To Atheists 


By Dana McLean Greeley 

Beacon Press 

Price $2.00 

This volume brings sixteen earnest sermons 
on modern themes from the pulpit of the 
Arlington Street Church in Boston where 
Dana McLean Greeley ministers in the light 
of a great Unitarian tradition. They are not 
spectacular or flambuoyant sermons, nor do 
they roll with oracular pulpit thunder. Their 
outstanding qualities are directness, simpli- 
city, fearlessness and loyalty to the splendid 
insights of a sane liberalism. Mr. Greeley 
is seeking to interpret and exault the funda- 
mental truths of liberal religion for the gen- 
eration of contemporary Americans whose 
attention needs to be directed to the things 
that matter most. He does not distort trivi- 
alities to gain an air of “newness,” nor does 
he strainingly overemphasize any doctrine or 
point of view in an attempt to be “‘distinc- 
tive.” Yet there is urgent adventurousness 
and sterling distinctiveness in his effort to 
make the great convictions of a free faith 
march powerfully in the lives of modern 
men. 

Among the themes discussed, in addition 
to the title theme, the reader will find: “Con- 
quering the Self,’ “Can We Get Rid of 
Fear?”, “By the Grace of God,” “Shall We 
Believe in Jesus?”, “How Shall We Achieve 
a Lasting Peace?”, “Communism, Catholi- 
cism and Liberalism,” “The Church’s Civic 
Responsibility,” “What Liberal Christianity 
Means to Me,” “The Future of Protestant- 
ism.” 

Within the context of a dynamic theism, 
Mr. Greeley argues with atheists, whether 
they be real atheists or liberals who have yet 
to discover the real-meaning of liberalism; 
he addresses people who are dissatisfied with 
orthodox religion, making it plain that one 
can abandon orthodoxy without abandoning 
religion. He is especially pointed as he address- 
es himself to the totalitarian elements in both 
Catholicism and communism, insisting that 
liberalism “means faith in freedom uncur- 
tailed, in heresy unoppressed, | Brotherhood 
is not born out of coercion, but of free fel- 
lowship.” With fervor, Mr. Greeley declares 
that the decline and fall of our society can be 
headed off only by “a rebirth of religion and 
a rediscovery of moral values among the lead- 
ers and the rank and file of men throughout 
the world.” He is not unmindful of the 
need which modern people have for the more 
personal elements of religion, and he is vig- 
orous, almost passionate in his championship 
of liberal religion as the source and the goal 
of a vital, meaningful personal faith. These 
sermons were worth preaching and worth 
listening to. They are also worth reading. 

Critically, it might be said that the sermons 
lack dramatic illustration. The device of 
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listing great symbolic names, as if they could 
speak their own drama, is not enough. 

Again, there are one or two points of Bib- 
lical reference which could be kept in line 
with scholarly conclusions; it is doubtful that 
Paul wrote Hebrews, and it is certain that 
James, the brother of Jesus, could not have 
written the so-called Epistle of James. 

Lastly, there is faint odor of ancestor wor- 
ship that arises at times from the deep rev- 
erence which the author has for William 
Ellery Channing. Max A. Kapp 


Basic Tools For Woodworking 


Prentice Hall, Inc. 

Price $1.00 

Being a hobbiest in woodworking when 
this manual came to my desk I leafed thru 
the pages and soon became absorbed in the 
diagrams of the right and wrong way of 
using hand tools and more than interested 
in the section devoted to rather detailed in- 
struction of operations such as dovetail, dado 
lap, mortise and tenon work. If I had had 
this book several years ago, there are many 
errors in my carpentry now that I would 
not have had to cover up, to say nothing of 
the safety features. 

Obviously, this is not a religious book, but 
I'll’ venture to say that every man or boy 
(and I say girl?) who is interested in turn- 
ing a hand to making something for the 
home or camp, will be saved from uttering 
“hot” words if he has a copy of this book in 
the workshop or tool chest. C.A.W 


More Than We Are 


By Margueritte Harmon Bro 
Harper and Brothers 
Price $1.50 


Mrs. Bro uses the words of Cabeza de Vaca 
“we were more than we thought we were” 
as a springboard from which she goes into 
a readable and profusely illustrated with ex- 
amples, presentation of the power of prayer 
and how to attain it. 

This reviewer was alternately disagreeing 
and then agreeing with her presentation of 
varied aspects of man’s relationship to God. 
For example, her emphasis on “the will of 
God” seems to me to be giving too much of 
a loophole through which man might escape 
his responsibilities by saying, “It is the will 
of God.” 

I feel that no man can thus escape. In 
saying this, I in no wise minimize the power 
of prayer to change lives and personalities, 
But, the “will of God” must be personally in- 
terpreted on the basis of our ability to see 
first, a total plan for man in life and, second, 
our individual relationship to that plan as a 
participant. Yet, I agree with her interpre- 
tation of the power of praying, “Thy will be 
eee ee know, in part at least, what 


Treatment is given to the various 
of prayer such as petition, intercessory, 
tation, and so forth. Most important 
running thread of admonition “with | 
heart and soul and mind” which — 
home the need for sincere, openhearte 
secrated effort if success in prayer be acl 


I am grateful that she wrote this 
even though it was familiar ground | 
It made me pause and think as it w 
when you read it. 


More Than We Are will be most |] 
in youth groups, study groups, and i 
homes. C 


From Scenes Like These 


By Ethel Wallace 

Hathaway and Brothers, Philadelph 

Price $2.00 

Ethel Wallace has written From 
Like These about her family life from 
hood into maturity. Illustrating that ir 
life there is a story, Miss Wallace tel 
in terms of the people who made 1. 
intimate family circle. She subtitles i 
in a Christian Family.” The eleme 
humor found in any healthy family 
present in hers, as well as the quirks | 
sonality, the minor tragedies, the dee 
tions. Though she does not “preach”! 
book, she says in the foreword that “ 
return to the Christian beliefs, princip 
inhibitions upon which this count 
founded, which made it great, so t 
shall be enabled to meet War and} 
Death and Life, unafraid.” 

The reader may find himself ri 
events of his own life as he reads abt 
Wallace household. Perhaps he will} 
ence a vague nostalgia for the seemi 
troubled, uncomplicated days of thy 
Though some of the theological ex 
may not reflect our particular libere 
the fact remains that it is, in this da 
the past, the Christian home that is 
wark of democracy and the mo! 
character, 


Florence W. S 


Sidewalk Sermon 


Our denial of civil righ) 
To citizens of this natia : 
With Jim Crow segregatia| 


Denies our religious fa 
Makes America a hypocr 


And Ku Klux Klan ee 


LETS, SLO Pelin 
— Brainard F. Gibbons 
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versalism In 


‘ern Canada 

ong the three groups of Universalist 
en listed in Canada is the Murray Club 
» Church of the Redeemer in Halifax, 
Scotia. 

ile vacationing in Halifax during the 
1 of June, I had the long-anticipated 
re of climbing over the hill along 
mill Road in Dartmouth and spending 
| very enjoyable hours with Miss Helen 
‘olfe, the treasurer of the Murray Club. 
‘tmouth lies across the harbor from Hal- 
and as we talked, Miss Wolfe pointed 
1e tower of the Church of the Redeemer 
e distance. Because of the gradual re- 
1 of Universalists to other parts of the 
it has become necessary to sell this his- 
building. Meetings are now held on Sun- 
venings in the Y.M.C.A. building. Plans 
sing made to rebuild in a more strategic 
on as soon as the price of land and 
ing materials will permit. 

e history of Universalism in Nova Scotia 
: story of the struggle of a small band of 
geous liberals to witness to their faith 
2 midst of strongly entrenched and often 
le conservatism. It began in the winter 
337, when notice was given of a meet- 
for free inquiry as to the truths of Uni- 
lism,” to be held in the Little Dutch 
ch, in Dartmouth. This meeting was 
y organized, and owing to-opposition by 
wthodox, broke up in confusion. Noth- 
launted, however, six men of Dartmouth 
at a private home on the following Sun- 
and decided to continue to meet every 
lay evening. At the next meeting, their 
s were swelled by four more laymen, one 
em a prominent doctor in the city, whose 
ort gave prestige to the liberal cause. Ar- 
ements were made to hold a public meet- 
n the Dartmouth schoolhouse; and here 
December day the first Universalist ser- 
was preached. A few weeks later a hall 
alifax was procured; services were held 
in the morning and evening, and in 
mouth in the afternoon. 

1843 the First Universalist Church was 
uized. The first church building had a 
room in the basement, where a day 
1 was conducted, taught sometimes by 
minister and sometimes by a layman. 
was before the days of public schools. 
le church grew in numbers and influ- 
In 1845 this item appeared in the min- 
book: “This church has made _ steady 
ress. Opposition has but tended to in- 
€ our numbers. We have a goodly con- 
ation and the prejudice with which we 
had to contend is fast wearing away.”- 
1846 the ladies of the church held their 
fair, realizing the sum of forty pounds. 


, 1948 


The purpose of the first women’s organiza- 
tion was “the improvement of its members 
and the promotion of Truth and Righteous- 
ness.” This organization changed its name 
several times during the years, and now as 
the Murray Club plays a vital part in the life 
of the church. Its outstanding project at pres- 
ent is the shipping of parcels to needy families 
in England. 

With varying fortunes and many changes 
in leadership the church has carried on for 
more than a century as a part of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America, recognizing the 
authority of the General Assembly and the 
jurisdiction of the Maine State Convention. 
A church paper, The Pioneer, was published 
at one time. The church was often the center 
of bitter controversy and theological debate, 
especially during the 1880's, when the “High- 
er Criticism” and the theory of evolution were 
prevailing topics of discussion. 

One of the more recent ministers at the 
Church of the Redeemer was Reverend John 
M. Ratcliff, now Dean of the School of Re- 
ligion at Tufts College. 

‘For the past six years the church has been 
ably served by the Reverend H. T. Roe, form- 
erly of the United Church of Canada. Mr. 
Roe is an ardent liberal, well-known and re- 
spected in the community as a speaker and a 
writer of religious articles for the local papers. 

A tireless and able member of the women’s 
group was Janet B. Wolfe, who was active in 
all branches of church work, as well as a 
leader in community welfare projects. Her 
death in November, 1947, was a severe blow 
to the women’s cause. 

It was my privilege to bring greetings from 
The Association of Universalist Women in 
America to the congregation at Halifax; to 
assure them of our keen interest in their or- 
ganization and our confidence that its influ- 
ence will continue as a vitalizing power in 
the life of this historic old city. R.A.W. 


Veterans Share In The Work 
Of The Diabetic Camps 


Beautiful sunshine flooded the grounds of 
the Elliott P. Joslin Camp for Diabetic Boys 
for a few minutes on Saturday, June 12,-dur- 
ing the exercises of dedication of the flag and 
flagpole given by the Sons of Union Veterans 


-of the Civil War. The presence of the sun 


after so many weeks of rain appeared to 
augur well for the future activities of the 
camp. 

Representatives of the camps of the Sons of 
Union Veterans of the Civil War met at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace in the morning to 
visit the home of Clara Barton whose work 
in the Civil War meant so much to many 
of their fathers. After picnic luncheons they 
adjourned to Charlton, inspected the new 
buildings and held their exercises. 


Association Of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


The program of dedication was as follows: 
Invocation — George F. Brownlow, State 
Chaplain of the United American Veterans 
and member of Camp No. 62, S.U.V.C.W. 
Raising of Flag — Captain C. A. Palmer, 
Lexington Camp No. 105. 

Bugle Call “To the Colors”—Catherine Dou- 
cette. 

Dedication and Presentation of Flag and Pole 
—Ralph P. Bickmore, Past Department 
Patriotic Instructor, Mass. S.U.V.C.W. 

Acceptance — Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall. 

Address — Emerson Whitman, Commander 
Camp No. 62 S.U.V.C.W. 

Benediction — George F. Brownlow. 
Representatives of the Gold Star Mothers 

were guests. 


Throop Memorial Women 
Plan Ahead 


The ladies of Throop Memorial Church, 
Pasadena, California (Mrs. Marion H. Blau- 
velt, President) know the value of systematic 
planning and are busily mapping out a com- 
prehensive program for the coming year. A 
packet containing the seven Yearbooks and 
all new material relative to the AUW projects 
is being sent to the members of the Executive 
Board for study and consideration. A more 
intensive Social Action program is being 
urged. A financial letter has been circulated 
which states the local and outreach objec- 
tives of the group, and includes a pledge 
form at the end. Contributions to national 
projects have been substantially increased, the 
amount for administration being doubled. 


Dr. Harry Hersey Honored 
By Tufts Alumni 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, D.D., was 
awarded the “Distinguished Service Key” 
by the Alumni Council of Tufts College, at 
its annual meeting June 19. This award is 
made annually to alumni who have _per- 
formed outstanding meritorious service for 
Tufts College. The citation accompanying the 
award made special mention of Doctor Her- 
sey’s book “The History of Music in Tufts 
College.” Doctor Hersey was attending the 
forty-fifth reunion of his college class. 


Dr. Reifsnider Attends Fiftieth 
Anniversary Gathering 
At Tufts 


Dr. and Mrs. Edson Reifsnider of Pasadena, 
California, called at headquarters June 21. 
Dr. Reifsnider came east to attend the fiftieth 
Anniversary Reunion of his Tufts College 
Class. He reported twenty members present. 
The Reifsniders will visit relatives in the 
east before returning home. They will be at 
the Spalding Inn, Whitefield, New Hamp- 
shire during July. 
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Church Schools And Religious Education 


General Sunday 


Deans At Religious 


Education Institutes 

Dr. Ellsworth ‘C. Reamon, minister of 
Betts Memorial Universalist Church, Syra- 
cuse, New York, will be dean of the Religious 
Education Institute for ministers and church 
school leaders of experience at Ferry Beach, 
Saco, Maine, July 24-31. Dr. Reamon will 
preach at the Sunday morning church ser- 
vice, July 25, conduct the daily chapel ser- 
vices, and teach a course on The Protestant 
Church Today. Members serving on the fac- 
ulty for this institute are Dr. Angus H. Mac- 
Lean, Dr. Dorothy T. Spoerl, Anita P. Har- 
ris, Rabbi Harold B. Waintrup, Sophia L. 
Fahs, and Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk. 

During the week of July 31-August 7, a 
second Religious Education Institute will be 
held, with the Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., 
of the Universalist Church, Barre, Vermont, 
as dean. This institute for “beginning” teach- 
ers and workers with limited experience will 
offer courses on psychology, Bible, Univer- 
salism, intercultural relationships, church 
school administration and teaching methods. 
Mr. Leavitt will lead the daily chapel ser- 
vices on the theme: “Living Our Religion,” 
and teach a course for leaders of youth. He 
will also lead the evening youth discussion 


group. 
For Your Juniors And 
Junior Highs 


The International Friendship League is a 
non-profit organization, whose purpose is ar- 
ranging correspondence friendships between 
boys and girls in all parts of the United 
States and fifty-six countries abroad. Every 
week the Friendship League receives hun- 
dreds of letters from boys and girls around 
the world who want to make friends with the 
young people of America. There are over one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand boys and 
girls in the 48 states who are corresponding 
with an average of three “foreign” friends. 
Language has not been a stumbling block 
because English is taught all over the world, 
and in almost all cases, the boys and girls 
have mastered the English language very 
well. ; 

The introduction to a new friend in Rio 
de Janeiro, or Paris, or Cairo, or London, or 
Bombay may become a life-long friendship 
as it has with most Friendship League mem- 
bers. 

To build peace it is necessary that the peo- 
ple of the world understand each other and 
to achieve this it is necessary that one knows 
the other. This is the reason why more and 
more boys and girls should take the oppor- 
tunity of getting acquainted with people of 
their own ages and interests outside their 
own communities. At the same time they 
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are acquiring a lot of first-hand information 
about life and customs abroad, they have the 
opportunity to straighten out many wrong 
ideas people in other countries hold regard- 
ing life in the United States. 


Every one gets a tremendous thrill out of 
receiving letters which tell a little at first 
hand of what is going on in some other coun- 
try. We also develop a new interest in, and 
a new understanding of, other people’s prob- 
lems. The whole effort of the League strikes 
at the very heart of international understand- 
ing in that, while children writing to each 
other cannot solve the major problems of the 
world, children writing to each other can 
well form a background for the desire to 
heip and understand, the failure of which 
today makes the solution of international 
problems so difficult. 


In many nations torn by war, boys and 
girls are living under conditions of desola- 
tion; homes, churches and schools have been 
laid waste. It is a wonderfully encouraging 
thing for them to be in contact with youth in 
this country who are living more normal lives. 


Here are a few excerpts taken at random 
from the League files: From Rio de Janerio: 
“Everything is beautiful here. We have 
beautiful flowers and boulevards and Copaca- 
bana Beach and the Sugar Loaf mountain. 
Sometimes I think God must have been a 
Brazilian because he put everything beautiful 
in Rio...” From Luxembourg: “I was very 
glad to receive a letter from a friend in the 
U.S.A. You know the difference between 
Luxembourg and the United States is like 
a fly and an elephant .. .” From British 
West Indies: “You asked me to write half in 
my native language and half in English. I'll 
go you one better, I'll write the whole thing 
in my native language which is English!” 
From Belgium: “You asked me if we cele- 
brate Christmas in Belgium the same as the 
United States. It is not the same as England 
and Germany and I do not know how you 


celebrate it in the, United States .. 2’ From 
Egypt to New York: “Have you ever seen 
a pale face scalped by an Indian? .. .” 


If you want to take part in this interest- 
ing hobby, write to the Friendship League, 
40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., enclos- 
ing a self-addressed stamped envelope. The 
League will send you a membership card to 
fill out with your name, age, address and 
special hobbies. When you return this to 
the League with the fifty-cent membership 
fee, you will be given the names and -ad- 
dresses of your new friends. This may be 
the beginning of a lifelong friendship for 
you. The membership fee is actually a reg- 
istration fee. You do not have to pay it every 
year. Edna MacDonough, 

Secretary, Friendship League 


School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 
LL 


A Visit To The Synagogue 

The Junior Department of the Firs 
versalist Church School in Lynn, 
went to Temple Beth-E] on April 1 
check from the children in the depa 
was given to Rabbi Harburg to buy tr 
Palestine. 

There was no church service in sess 
the time, but the Rabbi showed us se 
the things in the church. The seven | 
candlestick, and the Star of David are 
symbols. The children asked questions 
anything that they did not understan 
the Rabbi gladly answered them. 

The choir and organ were conceal 
hind a curtain. There were some 
with the Bible written on them in H 
Rabbi Harburg covered his head y 
small black cap when he opened the 
This is a Jewish custom. 

It was a very interesting experienc 
one we will long remember. 

Janet Parker, funior R 


When Teaching 
Brings Results 


Every so often church school leade 
themselves, “What is the good of < 
efforts? Do we really accomplish wl 
hope to do? Are we on the right 1 
And once in a while something hap, 
assure us that we are making head 
acts like a tonic encouraging us in our 

Take this experience of a teacher in 
versalist Church School. Recently s! 
talking with a psychologist who clai 
all children pictured God as a ma 
challenged this statement. At her in 
the psychologist visited her home, ank 
naturally fell into conversation with | 
year-old. As he was drawing pictuf 
psychologist asked him to draw a vi 
God. At once the child began, 
stars, moon, house, child, trees, flot 
train. “Where is God?” asked the 
ogist. The child’s answer was, “Allf 
makes me think of God: God is every, 

The following Sunday at church sel} 
kindergarten children were given tl 
Opportunity, and in the course of dr: 
was suggested that some might want 
a picture of God. The pictures wer 
ferent: one child drew a picture o1 
and his mother, saying “This shows 
his mother and his mother loves | 
God is in their love.” Others drew} 
blossom, with leaves and fruit; v 
homes, yards, skies, boats, animals, 
with their families. None of the 
seemed to want to picture God as a 
psychologist was most interested, 
comment was: “This is the result of 
ing they have been having. 


THE CHRISTIAN L 


ecommendations Of The President’s 


ommittee On 


Strengthen the Machinery for the 
ection of Civil Rights: 
The reorganization of the Civil Rights 
on of the Department of Justice to pro- 
for: ; 
re establishment of regional offices; 
substantial increase in its appropriation 
staff to enable it to engage in more ex- 
ye research and to act more effectively 
revent civil rights violations; 
1 increase in investigative action in the 
nee of complaints; 
ne greater use of civil sanctions; 
; elevation to the status of a full division 
he Department of Justice. 
The establishment within the FBI of a 
ial unit of investigators trained in civil 
ts work. 
The establishment by the state govern- 
its of law enforcement agencies compa- 
e to the federal Civil Rights Section. 
The establishment of a permanent Com- 
sion o1 Civil Rights in the Executive Of 
of the President, preferably by Act of 
igress; and the simultaneous creation of a 
it Standing Committee on Civil Rights 
Congress. 
. The establishment by the states of per- 
nent commissions on civil rights to par- 
1 the work of the federal Commission at 
state level. 
. The increased professionalization  o! 
te and local police forces. 


) Strengthen the Right to Safety and 
curity of the Person: 

|. The enactment by Congress of, new leg- 
ition to supplement Section 51 of Title 18 
the United States Code which would im- 
se the same liability on one person as is 
w imposed by that statute on two or more 
ispirators. 

2. The amendment of Section 51 to remove 
> penalty provision which disqualifies per- 
1s convicted under the Act from holding 
blic office. 

3. The amendment of Section 52 to increase 
> Maximum penalties that may be imposed 
der it from a $1,000 fine and one-year 
ison term to a $5,000 fine and a ten-year 
ison term, thus bringing its penalties pro- 
ions into line with those in Section 51. 

4. The enactment by Congress of a new 
tute, to supplement Section 52, specifically 
rected against police brutality and related 
mes. 

5. The enactment by Congress of an anti- 
aching act. 

6. The enactment by Congress of a new 
iminal statute on involuntary servitude, sup- 
ementing Sections 443 and 444 of Title 18 
the United States Code. 
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Civil Rights 


7. A review of our wartime evacuation and 
detention experience looking toward the de- 
velopment of a policy which will prevent the 
abridgment of civil rights of any person or 
groups because of race or ancestry. 

8. Enactment by Congress of legislation 
establishing a procedure by which claims of 
evacuees for specific property and business 
losses resulting from the war-time evacua- 
tion can be promptly considered and settled. 


To Strengthen the Right to Citizenship 
and Its Privileges: 


1. Action by the states or Congress to end 
poll taxes as a voting prerequisite. 


2. The enactment by Congress of a statute 
protecting the right of qualified persons to 
participate in federal primaries and elections 
against interference by public officers and pri- 
vate persons. 

3. The enactment by Congress of a statute 
protecting the right to qualify for, or parti- 
cipate in, federal or state primaries or elec- 
tions against discriminatory action by state 
officers based on race or color, or depending 
on any other unreasonable classification of 
persons for voting purposes. 

4. The enactment by Congress of Jegisla- 
tion establishing local self-government for the 
District of Columbia; and the amendment 
of the Constitution to extend suffrage in pres- 
idential elections, and representation in Con- 
gress to District residents. 


5. The granting of suffrage by the States 
of New Mexico and Arizona to their Indian 
citizens. 


6. The modification of the federal natur- 
alization laws to permit the granting of cit- 
izenship without regard to the race, color, 
or national origin of applicants. 

7. The repeal by states of laws discriminat- 
ing against aliens who are ineligible for cit- 
izenship because of race, color, or national 
origin. 

8. The enactment by Congress of legisla- 
tion granting citizenship to the people of 
Guam and American Samoa. 

9. The enactment by Congress of legisla- 
tion, followed by appropriate administrative 
action, to end immediately all discrimination 
and segregation based on race, color, creed, 
or national origin, in the organization and 
activities of all branches of the Armed Ser- 
vices. 

10. The enactment by Congress of legisla- 
tion providing that no member of the armed 
forces shall be subject to discrimination of 
any kind by any public authority or place of 
public accommodation, recreation, transporta- 
tion, or other service or business. 


To Strengthen the Right to Freedom of 
Conscience and Expression: 


1. The enactment by Congress and the 
state legislatures of legislation requiring all 
groups, which attempt to influence public 
opinion, to disclose the pertinent facts about 
themselves through systematic registration 
procedures. 


2. Action by Congress and the executive 
branch of clarifying the loyalty obligations 
of federal employees, and establishing stand- 
ards and procedures by which the civil rights 
of public workers may be scrupulously main- 
tained. 


To Strengthen the Right to Equality of 
Opportunity: 

1. In general: The elimination of segrega- 
tion, based on race, color, creed, or national 
origin, from American life. ' 

The conditioning by Congress of all fed- 
eral grant-in-aid and other forms of federal 
assistance to public or private agencies for 
any purpose on the absence of discrimination 
and segregation based on race, color, creed, 
or national origin. 


2. For employment: The enactment of a 
federal Fair Employment Practice Act pro- 
hibiting all forms of discrimination in pri- 
vate employment, based on race, color, creed, 
or national origin. 

The enactment by the states of similar 
laws. 

The issuance of the President of a man- 
date against discrimination in government 
employment and the creation of adequate ma- 
chinery to enforce this mandate. 

3. For education: Enactment by the state 
legislatures of fair educational practice laws 
for public and private educational institu- 
tions, prohibiting discrimination in the ad- 
mission and treatment of students based on 
race, color, creed, or national origin. 


4. For housing: The enactment by the 
states of laws outlawing restrictive covenants; 

Renewed court attack, with intervention by 
the Department of Justice upon restrictive 
covenants. 

5. For health services: The enactment by 
the states of fair health practice statutes for- 
bidding discrimination and segregation based 
on race, color, or national origin, in the oper- 
ation of public or private health facilities. 

6. For public services: The enactment by 
Congress of a law stating that discrimination 
and segregation, based on race, color, or na- 
tional origin, in the rendering of all public 
services by the national government is con- 
trary to public policy; 

The enactment by the states of simila 
laws; 


The establishment by act of Congress or 
executive order of a unit in the federal Bu- 
reau of the Budget to review the execution of 
all government programs, and the expendi- 
tures of all government funds, for compliance 
with the policy of non-discrimination; 


The enactment by Congress of a law pro- 
hibiting discrimination or segregation, based 
on race, color, creed, or national origin, in 
interstate transportation and all the facilities 
thereof, to apply against both public officers 
and the employees of private transportation 
companies. 

The enactment by the states of laws guar- 
anteeing equal access to places of public ac- 
commodation, broadly defined, for persons 
of all races, colors, creeds, and national 
origins. 

7. For the District’ of Columbia: The en- 
actment by Congress of legislation to accom- 
plish the following purposes in the District: 

Prohibition of discrimination and segrega- 
tion, based on race, color, creed, or national 
origin, in all public or publicly supported 
hospitals, parks, recreational facilities, hous- 
ing projects, welfare agencies, penal institu- 
tions, and concessions on public property. 

The prohibition of segregation in the pub- 
lic school system of the District of Columbia. 

The establishment of a fair educational 
practice program directed against discrimina- 
tion, based on race, color, creed, or national 
origin, in the admission of students to private 
educational institutions; 

The establishment of a fair health practice 
program forbidding discrimination and _ seg- 
regation by public or private agencies, based 
on race, color, creed, or national origin, with 
respect to the training of doctors and nurses, 
the admission of patients to hospitals, clinics, 
and similar institutions, and the right of doc- 
tors and nurses to practice in hospitals; 

The outlawing of: restrictive covenants; 

Guaranteeing equal access to places of pub- 
lic accommodation, broadly defined, to per- 
sons of all races, colors, creeds, and national 
origins. 

8. The enactment by Congress of legisla- 
tion ending the system of segregation in the 
Panama Canal Zone. 


To Rally the American People to the 
Support of a Continuing Program to 
Strengthen Civil Rights: 


A long term campaign of public education 
to inform the people of the civil rights to 
which they are entitled and which they owe 
to one another. 


Trusselle Of Albion, N. Y. 


Kenneth Trusselle whom we described in 
the June 5, 1948 issue as from Fort Plain, N. 
Y. is a member of the Pullman Memorial 
Church, Albion, N. Y. 

Our apologies to Mr. Trusselle and Albion 
In passing, may we say that the Fort Plain 
people were somewhat pleased, but mystified. 
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Obituaries 
Agnes Richardson Conklin 


Agnes Richardson Conklin, wife of the late 
Rev. Eugene L. Conklin, died June 7 at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Holbrook Mul- 
ford of Oak Park, Illinois. : 

Mrs. Conklin, a third generation Universal- 
ist, was born at Webster, N.Y. in 1869. She 
met the man who was later to be her hus- 
band at a Y.P.C.U. convention in the early 
°90’s and they were married in 1894. Sur- 
viving her are her two daughters, Jeannette 
C. Mulford and Alice Louise Miller, the lat- 
ter a member of the Washington Memorial 
Church. 

Mrs. Conklin took an active part in parish 
activities wherever she and Mr. Conklin were 
located. She served as corresponding secre- 
tary of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association, and as secretary of the Illinois 
Universalist Convention while living in Illi- 
nois. She was a member of the Universalist 
Church of Southhold, N.Y. at the time of her 
death. 

Funeral services were held in Oak Park, 
Hlinois, June 8, with Dr. John Q. Parkhurst 
officiating. Interment took place at South- 
hold, N. Y. on June 24, the service conducted 
by the Rev. Matthias Heilig, pastor of: the 
church. 


Margaret Spanton 
MacKinnon 


Mrs. Margaret Spanton MacKinnon, 
daughter of Dean A. I. Spanton of Akron, 
Ohio, died May 22 at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New Bedford, Massachusetts, after an illness 
of several weeks. Until her illness, she con- 
ducted a preschool kindergarten, 

All through her early life in Akron, Mrs. 
Mackinnon was active in the Universalist 
Church, serving both its Sunday schools and 
the young people’s society. After her mar- 
riage she never lived in a community which 
had a Universalist church and so, she was 
active in the Unitarian church. 

Mrs. MacKinnon was born in Akron, 
Ohio. Her father, A. I. Spanton, who was 
called to Fairhaven by her illness, is a retired 
dean of the liberal arts college of the Univers- 
ity of Akron. She attended schools in Akron, 
studied at Oberlin College a year, and was 
graduated in 1926 from the University of 
Akron. Subsequently she took a Master’s De- 
gree there. 

Active in college life, she was a member 
of Delta Gamma sorority, Phi Sigma Alpha 
scholastic fraternity, a literary honorary so- 
ciety, and the Pierian, girls’ honorary society. 
She was married twenty-one years ago in Ak- 
ron to. Wallace L. MacKinnon, who sur. 
vives. Prior to becoming a (Fairhaven resi- 
dent in October 1943, she lived in Cumber- 
land, Maryland, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and 
Braintree. She was a member of the Na- 


tional Storytellers League a number of years 
Su 


and wrote original stories for childre 
number of unpublished poems. 

Her children are Dorothy Anne, ; 
more at Boston University; Barbara 
eighth grade student at Fairhave: 
School; and Albert Glenn, attending 
Tripp School. 

Funeral services were held in th 
rian Church of Fairhaven, Massachus 
minister, the Rev. Horace Westwood, 
the former minister, Dr. Wilburn J 
Cambridge, officiating. 


Mrs. Marie & Needham 


Mrs. Marie L. Needham, wife of { 
Needham, died at her home in At 
Mass., on May 29. (Funeral servic 
conducted by Rev. Robert M. Rice 
Arlington Universalist Church on 
where Mrs. Needham had been a 
many years. Interment was in Mt. 
Cemetery, Arlington. 

Born in Montreal, Canada, sev 
years ago, Mrs. Needham was the ¢ 
of Lambert and Cornelia (Len 
Mathy. In 1883, the family settled ; 
bridge, Mass., where she was educate 
public schools. Following her mar: 
1897, Mrs. Needham lived in Hyd 
Mass., for a number of years, remc 
Arlington in 1917. Mr. Needham } 
Town Accountant of Arlington sin 

An active member of the A 
church, Mrs. Needham one time |} 
office of secretary of the Association 
versalist Women. She also served ; 
tary of the Ferry Beach Ladies Aid 
tion. Mrs. Needham was a membe 
Women’s Alliance of the Bethany U 
Boston, and of the Arlington Womai 

Besides her husband, Mrs. Needhar 
vived by a sister, Mrs. John M. Fill 
Arlington; five children, Robert F 
ington, Edwin L., Alice L. of Arling 
Arthur (Adele) Hicks of Chester, < 
B. of Danbury, Conn.; and three 
children. | 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone cond 
service and preached in the Firg 
Church, Congregational, Methuen, y 
setts, Sunday morning, June 20. 


Personal 


Buy Your Books 


from / 

Bibles to Best Sellers | 
from the 

Universalist Publishing 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 


THE GHRIS TIAN 


he annual meeting of the Universalist 
‘ishing House was held at the City Club, 
on, Massachusetts, Tuesday June 15. 
mteen Trustees, three staff members and 
guest, Shirley Felton of Montrose, Penn- 
aia, sat down to the luncheon preced- 
the meeting. Grace was offered by the 

Albert C. Niles of Auburn, Maine. 
jstees present were Victor A. Friend, Pres- 
it; Rev. Harriet E. Druley, Ohio; Henry 
ion, Pennsylvania; Henry Stone and Lati- 
W. Ballou, Rhode Island; Lowell H. 
itshorn, New Hampshire; Phillip A. 
be, Connecticut; Rev. Albert C. Niles and 
. Arthur E. Wilson, Maine; Dr. Flint M. 
lel], Rev. Robert M. Rice, Rev. Albert F. 
ler, Rev. John E. Wood, A. Ernest 
iters, Charles Duhig, David Peirce, and 
rence Pratt, Massachusetts. Staff mem- 
present were the Rev. Charles A. Wy- 
1, Manager; Dora J. Brown, Clerk; and 
| Emerson Hugh Lalone, editor of Tue 
RIsTIAN LEADER. 


1 his Manager’s Report, Mr. Wyman said 
dart: 


Ve can mark up two important sets of 
ance! 


he first is the result of a committee of 

‘directors appointed to examine Tur 
ae Leaver from all aspects and in 
iparison with other religious journals. 
Ss committee functioned entirely without 
uence of either Dr. Lalone, the editor, or 
¥ manager. On the afternoon of the analy- 
meeting, this committee went into a long 
ion pooling their ideas and their conclu- 
qs. First, Dr. Lalone was called in to con- 
jute ideas from his experience, and then 
manager was asked for cost data on sug: 
ted improvements. 


At the Directors’ Meeting the next day, 
“committee recommended that as one part 
a definite program of advance ‘Tur Curis- 
N Leaver ‘be published on a monthly basis 
forty pages! One important fact needs to 
emphasized. An analysis of pages showed 
tt there would be no loss of editorial or 
icle space in the new monthly set up as 
itrasted with the present two issues per 
onth, 


An analysis of six other magazines showed 
> two nearest journals’ subscription price at 
00 and $2.00 respectively. Both are heavily 
osidized and in percentage of paid sub- 
‘iptions to total constituency, THe Curts- 
in Leaver stood highest of the three! These 
> important facts to be remembered. Dur- 
g the year our net gain in subscription was 
ghtly over five hundred. Our total gain in 
come from subscription source was over 
ie thousand dollars above 1946-47 figures. 
y chart for the past five years shows a 
ady growth in this area. 
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nnual Meeting Of The 
niversalist Publishing House 


Tue CuristiAN LEADER committe was faced 
with the problem of steadily increasing costs 
of publication. Several alternative methods 
were set before the group by the manager. 
One being the setting up of oun own com- 
posing and printing plant using offset litho- 
graph process. The second being the neces- 
sity of raising the subscription to $4.00 as all 
the secular magazines have had to raise their 
price. 


After careful exploration, it was recom- 
mended and voted to authorize the Manager- 
Treasurer to set up the new department com- 
plete on the plan as he outlined it, and not 
raise the subscription price. 


The plan in brief is this. We are setting 
up a fully-equipped department using photo 
process, vari-type composition, offset litho 
presses, binders, folders, stitchers, in short be 
able to do all types of work from single 
sheet flyers to large-sized pamphlets com- 
plete, and in color if desired. In addition, 
we are installing lighter equipment for do- 
ing church bulletins on a 48-hour service 
basis. This will give a professional look and 
and sparkle superior to mimeograph prod- 
ucts and just as economical! 


We will be prepared to do all the types of 
work now being printed or mimeographed 
by The Universalist Church of America and 
its auxiliary organizations, or local churches. 
The base cost will be favorable in comparison. 

A complete mailing service will also be 
available. 


This department in itself is a tremendous 
advance in service, but the final point is 
most important! 


This department is being set up on a Co-op 
basis to meet the directives of the 1947 An- 
nual Meeting. The Universalist Publishing 
House is taking the financial responsibility, 
but after proper operational and amortiza- 
tion costs are cared for, any earned surplus 
will be divided. Fifty per cent in round 
figures will go to business administration. A 
part of this will be put into a replacement 
fund. The remainder will go to general 
operations income. 


The second flfty per cent of earned surplus 
will be rebated in proportion to gross busi- 
ness done with any church or auxiliary of 
The Universalist Church of America, state 
conventions, and so forth. The minimum 
amount of gross business to participate in this 
distribution has been suggested at five hun- 


dred dollars a year. This has not ‘been finally 
fixed. 


Any account to participate must be paid in 
full on March 15 of each year on all bills 
dated before March 5. It seemed fair to ap- 
portion on the percentage due such accounts 
to the Sustaining Fund of Tue Curisrian 


Leaver. In this way, it was felt that such 
accounts would be making a contribution to 
the work of THE CurisTiAN LEApER. 


My final thought on this important step 
is that it is a co-operative adventure. With- 
out the whole-hearted support of the church- 
es, the organizations, the ministers and The 
Universalist Church of America, it will be a 
struggle to bring the department to a paying 
position and will defeat the idea of a Co-op. 
We cannot expect this department to pay its 
way in the first six months... . 


: . Under Murray Press activities, we 
printed the “History of Ferry Beach” for 
the Ferry Beach Park Association. Again co- 
operating with The Universalist Church of 
America:and its auxiliary groups, we printed 
a half million pieces of literature. This at 
a considerable savings to them. Under our 
new department, we will be able to stretch 
the dollar still more for them. 


In international affairs the “cold war” is 
being won in a large part by the printed 
word in newspapers and magazines all over 
the world. There can be no mistaking this 
fact despite the credit due to radio. The lat- 
ter, without the first, would be impotent. 
Radio can be silenced, or distorted reception 
can be created by deliberate interference. The 
printed word in whatsoever form can be 
smuggled from place to place and read many 


times. , 


Liberal religious organizations, of which 
the Universalist Church is an important 
unit, are conducting a “cold war” in America 
against prejudice and hatred. It is significant 
that the Universalist Publishing House Di- 
rectors and Trustees are courageous enough 
to see the part we must take in providing 
the facilities to produce the printed word for 
the use of our church to win a decision in 
this “cold war” and make brotherhood more 
than a rhetorical term. 


Reporting on Tue Curistran Leaper, Dr. 
Lalone said in part: “Now Tue Cnristian 
LEapER is to become a monthly forty page 
magazine, its function to relate fact to value 
in a practical manner will not change, nor 
will its editorial policy. The format will 
change radically and for the better. There 
will be more illustrations. The weight and 
balance of the contents will shift to a greater 
emphasis on feature stories and articles, and 
more highly condensed news and_ personal 
columns. It will be a different kind of paper 
from what we have had before, but IT am con- 
fident that it will be a better paper.” 


The trustees voted unanimously to approve 
the decision of the directors to put THE 
CuristiAN LreapER on a monthly basis and to 
secure offset printing equipment. 


Following remarks by President Frierid, the 
meeting adjourned and the trustees were 
taken on an inspection trip to the offset 
printing plant of the Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company. 


News Of Churches And Church People 


Universalist Church 
Rededicated At Alstead, N.H. 


The Alstead, New Hampshire, Universalist 
Church held a Rededication Service on Sun- 
day, June 6, 1948, at four o’clock. The speak- 
er on this occasion was Doctor Robert Cum- 
mins, General Superintendent of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. 

This church has been part of the Federated 
Church of Alstead Village for the past seven- 
teen years but decided to withdraw at the 
annual meeting in January of this year. 

It has been a laridmark of liberal religion 
for over a century and the present edifice 
was dedicated originally in 1844. The orig- 
inal society was started in Langdon in the 
old Meeting House some time early in the 
nineteenth century. 


Many guests from surrounding communi- 
ties attended the service Sunday, including rep- 
resentatives from Claremont, Concord, Man- 
chester, Marlboro, Nashua, and Westmore- 
land in New Hampshire; and Bellows Falls, 
Cavendish, Chester, Andover, Brattleboro, 
and Springfield in Vermont. 

A significant part of the service was the 
baptism of Cheryl Lee Lufkin, infant daugh- 
ter of Harold and Shirley Lufkin. 

The young people’s choir, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Alma Ring, rendered sev- 
eral beautiful anthems. A solo was sung by 
Mrs. Ring. 

This is the beginning of what promises to 
be a revival of the spirit of Universalism in 
this area as manifested by the fine interest 
that is being shown by the leaders of the 
local parish. Much credit is due to the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women, who worked 
very hard in getting the church auditorium 
prepared for the occasion, and who was re- 
sponsible for the splendid social hour follow- 
ing the Dedication Service. No one person 
could be singled out without offending the 
many who worked equally hard in making 
this occasion a grand success. 
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Services of Worship will be held during 
the remainder of June at 9:00 A.M. and dur- 
ing July and August at 10:30 A.M. Several 
outstanding ministers from other sections of 
the country will fill the pulpit during the 
summer months. 

The church has been under the pastoral 
leadership of the Reverend Carl Henry Voss, 
Executive Minister of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention, since February. 
Plans for a permanent minister will be made 
at the annual meeting of the parish which 
will be held on Friday evening, June 25. 


Pasadena Universalists Report 
Progress, Director Of 
Education To Be Engaged 


When, on May 3, one hundred forty-two 
members and friends of Throop Memorial 
Church gathered in the parish hall for the 
annual meeting, they heard reports of 
achievement and progress. 

The 1947-48 budget figure for church 
pledges and contributions was exceeded by 
one thousand dollars, with all bills paid and 
a balance of five hundred and seventy-five 
dollars on hand. The Association of Univer- 
salist Women received two thousand and 
twenty-five dollars, during the year, with a 
balance of six hundred and seventy-six dol- 
lars. The church school reported an en- 
rollment of one hundred and three, with an 
average attendance of eighty-two. The young 
people continued their program of the pre- 
vious year by uniting each Sunday evening 
for joint meetings with the young people of 
Neighborhood Church. The Singles and 
Doubles Club, organized during the year by 
the single and married members of our 
church who are approximately between the 
ages of twenty and thirty, reported a mem- 
bership of thirty-eight. The Couples Club 
told of its growth to a pre-war membership 
of twenty-five couples. The Universalist Ser- 
vice Committee sewing group sent hundreds 
of pounds of mended used clothing to the 
denominational project in Germany. Dr. 
Blauvelt reported an average church atten- 
dance of one hundred and forty-nine for 1947- 
48, with twelve new members received into 
fellowship. Among the outstanding events 
noted for the year were the redecoration of 
the church parlor, the highly successful 
Christmas Fair sponsored by the Women’s 
Association, and the purchase of a 16 mm. 
sound moving picture projector through the 
generous contributions of certain members of 
Throop Memorial. 

After the 1948-49 church budget had been 
presented and accepted, eleven hundred dol- 
lars was raised in cash and pledges towards 
the additional amount of two thousand and 
fifty dollars needed to achieve a balanced 
budget for the coming year. 


The proposal to engage a director 
ligious education and young people’s 
ties for 1948-49 was accepted by vote 
parish, and the Board of Trustees \ 
thorized to employ this additional 1 
of our church staff. 

The nominating committee presen 
names of Mrs. L. E. Morrison, Don 
john, and Carroll H. Poole for mem 
on the Board of Trustees and they we 
elected. For their services to our 
President John F. Schwartzlose thank 
Josephine H. Sherman, Roy M. En; 
and Romaine Hixson, whose terms ¢ 
as members of the Board of Trustee: 
this year. 


Norway, Maine Remodel 
Vestry Serves Communit 


The remodeled vestry of the Norw 
versalist Church is proving both use 
popular among the organizations ir 
Recently the minister, the Rey. Carl § 
made an informal checkup on hoy 
outside groups had used the vestry ani 
twelve, not including various private 
Some of these have only used it once. 
regularly hold their meetings here. 
are they? Let’s run over the list—C 
lows, Norway Mother’s Club, Junior | 
the High School, Oxford County M 
Association, Fish and Game Associat 
wanis, Norway Woman’s Club, Da 
cital, Farm Bureau, Twin-Town 
Club, Norway Choral Society, variou 
ing groups, and a few private parties 


McKenney To Enter Regt 
Army Chaplain Corps 
The Rev. O. Herbet McKenney, Jr. 
minister of the First Universalist Cl 
Floral Park, New York, has just cc 
a refresher course in Chaplains Sche 
lise Barracks, Pennsylvania. Mr. Me 
who was an active chaplain overse 
late war, will start July 15 on a a 
tour of duty to qualify for a regul 
commission in the Chaplain Corps. | 
be stationed with the Third Armor 
sion, Fort Knox, Kentucky. | 


Reception For The Harr! 


The Universalist Church of Wes 
ville, Massachusetts, gave a farewell. 
for Mr. and Mrs. Frederick L. Ha) 
Friday evening, June 4. Mr. Harris 
Somerville after a successful pastoras 
eral years to become minister of | 
Universalist Church of Orange, I 
setts and the Community Church | 
Orange and Tully. During Mr. 
pastorate, the West Somerville ch) 
completely remodeled and redecora 
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THE 
ST, LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 
A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war to the 
preparation of young men and 
women for positions of leadership 
and responsibility in government, 
business, and the professions, with 
especial consideration for veterans. 


EucENE GARRET? BEWKES 
President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


: A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes Returning 
Veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., L.L.D., 


President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


: 


The Bethany Union For Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate 
means, both business women and _ stu- 
dents. The Union is within easy access 
of all parts of Boston. 

Attractive rates for room and board, 

including light and heat. 


For further information write to 


Mrs. Peart S. Dumas 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 
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Dr. And Mrs. van Schaick 
At Cobleskill 


Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., left 
their Washington apartment June 10 for 
Cobleskill, New York, and are now at the 
Little Hill Farm for the summer season. 

While everybody knows that “Johannes” is 
from Cobleskill, Schoharie County, New 
York, friends should remember that the Post 
Office address is R.F.D., Richmondville, New 
York. 

Dr. van Schaick filled the pulpit of the Na- 
tional Memorial Universalist Church, Sun- 
day morning, May 16, in the absence of Dr. 
Brooks who was on that day the speaker at 
the Connecticut Convention at Meriden. 


Christenings, 1948 


Previously reported ........ 1, OF 
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New Members, 1948 


Previously reported SPB)... 
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fained Glass 


i912 
BENTLEY & SIMON: 


WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘‘Stained Glass.”’ 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 
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New Citizens 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. ‘Russell F. Baker 
(Betty Holden) a second child and first son, 
Russell Franklin Baker, Jr., May 20 at Rich- 
ardson House, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

* * * * 

Born to the Rev. and Mrs. Philip R. Giles 
on May 2, a daughter, Susan. Mr. Giles is 
the minister of the White Memorial Church 
of Concord, N.H. 


Maégazine Subscriptions For All Ages 


Children’s Religion 


for teachers of younger children $1.50 
Christian Home 1.50 
International Journal 2.00 
Parents Magazine 2.50 
The Youth Leader 1.00 

OR 

The United States News 4.00 
Holiday 5.00 
The Etude 2.50 
Outdoor Life 2.00 
Child Life 3.00 


Indispensable additions to your reading 


Order From 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon St., Bosten 8, Mass 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST, LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 
Dean J. M. Atwoop 
Canton, N.Y: 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and 
girls working together under normal 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the High 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in prepara- 
tion for college entrance requirements 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commer- 
cial Art, Fashion Design, Medical 


Assistant, Medical Secretarial, Home 
Economics, and Liberal Arts. 


Send: for catalog. Specify which. 


WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


The Minister Reviews 
The Church Year 


As we look back over the year, we have 
the feeling that it was an especially active 
year, that the life of the church was quick- 
ened and that a growing spirit of enthusiasm 
has been evident. While it is a smal] mat 
ter, we think that the pride with which many 
of our people show the redecorated church 
and chancel to friends and strangers expresses 
a deeper feeling of church loyalty. 

In community church affairs, our church 
has been active and very co-operative. Our 


Choir, Chorus, and Junior Choir have par- — 


ticipated in joint Protestant affairs. In the 
University of Life program of the Lowell 
Council of Churches, our church very ably 
carried out its share of the responsibility. 
Your minister has been active in these co- 
operative efforts among the churches and in 
a larger community responsibility has served 
on the newly created City Labor, Manage- 
ment, Citizens Committee as appointed by 
the City Manager. 

In denominational affairs, our church has 
co-operated in the program of the State and 
National organization and did pay its full 
share in the Unified Appeal of the Universal- 
ist Church of America. Our Women’s or- 
ganization has, as usual, been very co-opera- 
tive and generous in supporting the larger 
work of The Association of Universalist 
Women. 

In the program life of the church, we feel 
that while there is great room for advance- 
ment, we, nevertheless, did move ahead this 
past year. The educational parts of the meet- 
ings of the various organizations and groups 
of the church give evidence of a revitalizing 
spirit in our midst. The Church School de- 
partment of our church has shown great 


strength during the year and is one of the ° 


encouraging signs. 

Looking back, it has been a hard year, but 
we feel that there are results to show for our 
labors, concerns, and. sacrifices. We hope 
that the reopening in the fall will bring all 
of us back refreshed, ready and willing to 
move our church further along the pathway 
of advancement. We have a great work to 
do, but we have the kind of people and the 
kind of spirit that can do it 

Rev. Mason F. McGinness in 
The Universalist Chronicle, Lowell 


McKeeman Broadcasts 

The Rev. Gordon B. McKeeman, minister 
of All Souls Universalist Church, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, was the speaker on the City 
Council of Churches, “Morning Watch” pro- 
gram the week of May 24 to 29, 


Personal 

Dr. Milton M. McGorrill, pastor of the 
Church of Universalist Fellowship, Orono, 
Maine, delivered the baccalaureate sermon at 


the University of Maine, Sunday morning, 
June 20, 1948, 


When in Washington, D. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Chur 
16th and-S: Sts N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m= 


Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 


(July and August, mornings onh 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—I]1 a.n 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, Dip 

Minister 

REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., L 
Minister Emeritus 


A Great Record At Lynn © 
The 


First. Universalist Church of 0 
Massachusetts, closed its one hundred " 
teenth year of existence and the twej 
in the present pastorate of Dr. William | 
lace Rose, in the best shape both numex 
and financially in its history. Sei | 
ports were heard from the Board of Md 
ment and nine auxiliary organizations { 
annual meeting on May 25. An averagd 
day morning attendance of two hundre} 
eighty-two was reported. One amazit} 
port, that of the sexton, listed three hus 
and ninty-eight meetings and _ services 
in the main edifice and Parish house 

a 


the year, attended by thirty-five thous 
hundred persons. 


All books and church supplie 
vertised in The Christian Leadet 
be purchased from The Unive 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon | 
Boston 8, Mass. | 
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lr. And Mrs. Frank Blackford 
elebrate Golden Wedding 


nniversary 


On a recent Sunday, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
lackford, members of the Eldorado Univer- 
alist church, Ohio, celebrated their Golden 
Wedding Anniversary. Mrs. Blackford’s 
ealth did not permit the holding of open 
‘ouse but members of the immediate family 
vere present for the dinner. In the after- 
toon, many neighbors and friends called and 
eft some token of the esteem in which the 
3lackford family is held in this church and 
community. 

Mr. Blackford is a son of the late Rev. 
‘ohn H. Blackford, who was minister of this 
shurch for many years. He was graduated 
from Tufts College, Medford, Massachu- 
setts, and entered the Universalist ministry. 
He was prevented from continuing therein 
by a throat ailment. His greatest contribution 
to his community and state has been as sci- 
entific farmer and lecturer for the Farm 
Bureau. However, he has never lost his in- 
terest in laying right and deep theological 
foundations for the church and society. He 
has stood for the scientific approach to re- 
ligion all his life and is surer today than ever 
that it is the only valid approach. He has 
lived to see many many others, including 
many ministers, accept his views. 

‘At seventy-eight, Brother Blackford is quite 
active in his garden and church work. He 
frequently teaches the adult class and con- 
tributes to religious periodicals including 
Tue Curistian Leaver. 

Mrs, Blackford is a member of the well- 
known and highly respected Swartzel family 
of this community and was a teacher by pro- 
fession. She has been in poor health for sev- 
eral years but attends the services of the 
church whenever possible. 

The Blackfords have three daughters and 
one son, all of whom are active in church 
work either in the local church or elsewhere. 
The son, John, is superintendent of schools 
mn Mariemont, a suburb of Cincinnati, and 
is a leader in his profession. 
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Pog 


Malden Church To Celebrate 
Three Hundredth Anniversary 


The First Parish in Malden, Universalist, 
will celebrate its three hundredth anniversary 
in 1949. One of the early First Parish 
churches of New England, it has been in con- 
tinuous existence since 1649, the only church 
in Malden throughout the Colonial period 
and the first twenty-seven years of the history 
of the United States. 

Among its early ministers were the famous 
Michael Wigglesworth, author of the cele- 
brated Day of Doom, the great New Eng- 
land epic of the seventeenth century, setting 
forth in graphic measures the terrible theol- 
ogy of the times, and the Reverend Joseph 
Emerson, great grandfather of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

The early nineteenth century witnessed the 
appearance of other denominations in the 
town and the growth of religious liberalism 
in the church. In 1828, after a long and 
bitter controversy, the Reverend Sylvanus 
Cobb, Universalist, was elected pastor, and 
Universalism was established in Malden. The 
minority withdrew and organized a new so- 
ciety, now the First Church in Malden, Con- 
gregational, which will observe its anniver- 
sary at the same time, the two old churches 
probably uniting in certain features of the 
celebration. 

The first crude structure, built in 1649, 
was soon superceded by another meeting 
house which served the congregation until 
1729, when a small wooden building with a 
belfry was erected. In 1802, a brick meeting 
house was built on the same site, and this 
was occupied by the Parish until the comple- 
tion of its present stone edifice in 1908. The 
Parish is now engaged in a drive to raise $20,- 
000, the major portion of which is to be used 
for reconditioning and redecorating the 
forty-year old church. 


Massachusetts Universalist 
Ministers’ Meetings 

The Massachusetts Universalist Ministers 
met at Dean Academy in Franklin on June 
8, 9, and 10. A program of lectures and dis- 
cussion, centering around the bases of a mod- 
ern Universalist Faith was prepared by Dr. 
Clarence Skinner and Dr. Clinton Lee Scott. 

The following ministers were in attendance, 
Rev. David Cole, Rev. Flint Bissell, Rev. 
Roy Hatt, Rev. Albert Harkins, Rev. Ernest 
Brown, Rev. Eric Ayer, Rev. Raymond Hop- 
kins, Rev. John Wood, Rev. Dana Klotzle, 
Dr. Clarence Skinner, Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, 
Dr. Harold Scott, Dr. Merrill Ward, Rev. 
Mason McGinness, Rev. Robert Barber, Rev. 
Albert Ziegler, Rev. Earle McKinney, Rev. 
Leslie Nichols, Rev. George Pennington, Rey. 
Donald MacMillan, Rev. Trueman Menadue, 
Rey. Gordon McKeeman, Rev. Keith Mun- 
son, and George Spencer. Rev. Charles De- 
Vries and Rev. Raymond Sabin, Unitarian 
ministers and Rev. Albert Perry of Rhode 
Island were special guests, 


The subjects discussed were “From Casu- 
alness to Discipline,’ “From Partialism to 
Universalism,” “From Individualism to So- 
cialism,” “From Fear to Faith,’ “The State 
of the Church,” “From Indifference to Con- 
viction,’” and “From Sentimentalism to 
Scholarship.” 

Out of the deliberations, the following 
statement came as the unanimous Proclama- 
tion of Our Faith and Purposes. 

Our Universalist fellowship is still too cas- 
ual as to its mission. Therefore, we have 
need of study, discipline, and improved tech- 
hiques in view of our distinctive task. This 
calls for the use of the scientific method in 
the quest for truth, with freedom of conclu- 
sions. 

The genius of our faith is our confidence 
in man and the human venture, and in the 
ordering universe of which he is a part. Our 
faith demands that individuals shall develop 
into complete and socially responsible per- 
sons. Our faith demands that all men shall 
find fulfillment through their shared efforts 
to improve the common life, achieving order 
and freedom with justice. The power-proht 
motive in modern, monopolistic capitalism is 
detrimental to this aim; therefore, we look 
toward a democratic planned economy. The 
tragic acceptance of communism and fascism 
by some peoples makes clear the demand on 
democracy and the liberal church to help 
create community without loss of individual 
freedom. Our Universalist faith in man’s 
creative capacities and the ordering universe 
drives us to embrace change toward the bet- 
ter society. 


Chaplain Simonson Addresses 
Tokyo Headquarters Group 


Chaplain Arnold L. Simonson delivered 
the Memorial Day address at the service of 
the General Headquarters and Service Group, 
Far East Command, Tokyo, Japan, May 31. 
Five thousand members of the forces attend- 
ed this service which was held on the Plaza 
at the entrance to the Emperor’s Palace. 


Rebuilding ? 


At least eight Universalist churches that 
we know of are in the process of renovating 
their church building or adding rooms to it. 
There probably are others which are doing 
the same thing. 

Our concern is that when changes are being 
made, the church’s educational program will 
be kept well in mind. And that the kind of 
rooms needed today for worship, study and 
fellowship by different age groups in the 
church will be given~ consideration. A re- 
cently published book, The Church Building 
Guide by Elbert M. Conover of the Interde- 
nominational Bureau of Architecture, avail- 
able in the G. S. S. A. loan library, offers 
suggestions and through its illustrations 
shows what some churches have done to 
provide more adequately for their children, 
youth and adults. 
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Notices 


Alabama Universalist 
Convention 


The Alabama Universalist Convention has 
een postponed from June 22 until Septem- 
ber 28. “It will be held in Brewton, Alabama, 
on that date. 


Olive Spann, Secretary 


Alabama Committee 
Of Fellowship 


Rev. Leonard C. Prater 
North Carolina June 9, 1948. 
A three year Letter of License as a Lay 
Preacher granted to Mr. Joseph S. Lovett of 

Brewton, Alabama, June 9, 1948. 
Olive Spann, Secretary 


New York Fellowship 


Committee 

Application for Ordination of Robert T. 
Dick, Bristol, N. Y., and Norman L. Sparbel, 
Canton, N. Y., was granted after due exami- 
nation by the committee on May 28, 1948. 

Letter of License granted to Francis G. 
Rockwell of Canton, N. Y., on May 28, 1948. 

Accepted the transfer of Rev. Matthias R. 
Heilig, Southold, N. Y., from the Pennsyl- 
vania Committee of Fellowship. 

Howard B. Gilman, Secretary. 


transferred to 


Central Fellowship Committee 


Accepted the transfer of Rev. Horace West- 
wood and Rev. Edwin B. Cunningham from 
California jurisdiction, 

Esther A. Richardson, Secretary 


Massachusetts Fellowship 


Committee 


Action taken at the meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Fellowship Committee on June 21, 
1948, 

The ordination of Robert H. Mac Pherson 
to the Christian ministry authorized to be 
carried out on June 27, 1948 by Clinton L. 
Scott. 

Rev. George H. Howes accepted by letter 
of transfer from the Vermont-Quebec Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Convention. 

Renewed letter of license as lay-preacher to 
Margaret Winchester. 

Albert F. Ziegler, Secretary 


Ferry Beach Park Association 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association of The Universalist 
Church (incorporated 1936) will be held at 
the Quillen, Saco, Maine, Wednesday, Au- 
gust 11, 1948 at 7:30 P.M., for the receiving 
of reports, the election of officers and one di- 
rector for three years and transaction of any 
business that may legally come from it. 

Walter E. Kellison, Assrstant Clerk 


| LOCAL and DISTANT | 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


Crackling 

William Howells, grandson of Wi 
Dean Howells, and himself an auth 
teaching at the University of Wisconsin. 
wife was a student in his class in an 
pology and got a straight “A” in the 
exam. This annoyed the professor. He ¢ 
want to look as though his wife was t 
er’s pet; on the other hand, he cert 
didn’t want her to flunk the course. 

“The perfect wife,” he said, “woul 
By ae Boston ¢ 
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Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send 


Refreshment For The Spirit 


Summer Meditations — 1948 


A Most Stimulating Series of Meditations entitled 
Today, Reach Out, With Open Eyes, 


Refreshment for the Spirit has become increasingly popular since the first one _ 
was written by Mr. Wyman in 1946. The contents of this year’s meditations are 


entirely new yet carry the familiar “homey” feeling that has distinguished previ- 
ous editions. | 


Prices single copy 
2-10 copies 
11-99 copies 


100-500 copies 


plus postage 


tear off and mail 


Look Forward, Muscle Exercise Needed and many others 


Designed for broad use among the churches and people. 


10 cents 
8 cents 
—7Y, cents 
7 cents 


copies REFRESHMENT FOR THE SPIRIT to 


Enclosed find 


check money order 


postage 
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